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THE COMRADE. 


Zola the Socialist. 


By Jean Longuet. From the French by Hebe. 


VERY characteristic sign of the decomposition 
i of the capitalistic world and of the wonder- 
ful progress made by our ideas in every 
sphere, is the fact that the greatest among 
our artists and writers give more or less thor- 
ough evidence of their sympathy with 
the leading ideas of the modern Socialistic 
movement. In France our two greatest contemporary writers, 
whose works have for thirty years most gloriously repre- 
sented French literary genius throughout the world, Anatole 
France and Emile Zola, have undoubtedly in all their later 
works shown themselves to be in full harmony with the essential 
principle of organized labor. In some future issue I will tell the 
readers of THE CoMRADE how Anatole France, the disciple of 


Renan, with his calm skepticism and elegant humanism, came to 
accept even the final aims of the workingmen’s movement. He 
whose Socialistic tendencies I wish to describe briefly now, is 
the great novelist, the noble citizen, whom the entire civilized 
world has just lost, and for whom a hundred thousand Pa- 
risian Socialists created a magnificent funeral. A great many 
people, both in France and abroad, think that Zola’s rela- 
tions with the Socialists, relations of thought and of struggle, 
date only from the Dreyfus affair, as the Socialist Party was 
the only one to support him in his heroic struggle for the cause 
of justice. But this is a decided mistake. Zola’s entire literary 
work, his general views of life, and his temperament, have 
for a long time brought him into contact with the Socialistic 
movement, and from the commencement of his masterly Rou- 
gon Maquart series, “the mental and social history of a family 
during the Second Empire,” the writer followed an analysis of 
facts which could only terminate in the general conclusions of 
our great theorists. 


Evidently Zola was dominated during a great part of his 
life by Darwinian ideas, or, rather, by the erroneous con- 
clusions derived from Darwinism by those who seek to justi- 
fy capitalistic rule. Under the pretext of the “struggle for 
existence,” the system of capitalistic competition was justified 
and declared to be the result, not of divine destiny, as dur- 
ing the first half of the century, but of the laws of nature. 
The influence of natural conditions is proclaimed above all, 
but the by far more important influence of economical con- 
ditions is entirely neglected. In his “Philosophy of Art” 
Taine judges the great masters of painting of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools of the seventeenth century, as also those of 
the Italian school of the sixteenth century, only by the physical 
ahd geological conditions of the Netherlands and of Italy. 


In the same way Zola is very careful to explain the psy- 
chology of his heroes and their entire lives by the laws of 
atavism and heredity, which one can follow carefully traced 
throughout his entire “Rougon Maquart” series, from the “For- 
tune of the Rougons,” one of the most remarkable, though the 
least known,—to “Doctor Pascal,” the last of this series. His 
scientific mind, his desire to systematize, displays itself in this 
well grouped monument. “It is wonderful,” writes Abel Her- 
, “that one person should have been able to write these 
nin¢teen consecutive volumes in twenty-two years just as he 
had pictured them from the start, without a pause, without a 
single change of the original plan, without once altering the 
genealogical tree or the determined place of the various char- 
acters.” ’ 

One finds, nevertheless, already in the first volumes of the 
series, a wonderful perception of social phenomena, and it is 
this exact analysis of economical conditions which presents 
itself in “The Booty,” the second volume of the series. It was 
a picture admirably well drawn, of the furious speculations 
of which Paris was the scene at the beginning of the Second 
Empire as a result of the great works which the perfect Hauss- 
man had initiated. ‘Pot-Bouille” brought a description that 
seemed brutal, but in reality it was only the faithful image of 
the customs of the bourgeois, showing the low morals, the 
absence of culture, and their want of all ideals. In “The Ladies’ 
Paradise” Zola gave an exact and complete description of 
capitalistic concentration. He was the first writer who showed 
in the fatal crushing of the small merchant by the large con- 
cern, the dominating feature of modern commercial life. He 
condemns money, “the corrupter and destroyer,” throughout 
this work. He denounces the detestable vices of capitalistic 
society in “Nana,” a faithful portrayal of prostitution in general, 
and of the theatrical world in particular; and in “The Murd- 
erer” he gives a terrible description of the passions set free 
by alcoholism, among the paupers degraded by misery. 

But a dreary pessimism and a complete hopelessness made up 
the philosophy of Emile Zola. That is also the time of his life 
when the great writer became rich, when he seemed to have 
arrived at the honors of “bourgeois” society, when he was dec- 
orated with the “legion d’honeur,” was induced to present him- 
self at the “Académie Francaise,” that conservative body of 
literary men, and is considered as a candidate of one of the 
bourgeois parties for the assemblage which holds its sessions in 
the “Palais du Luxemburg.” But, as Abel Hermant said in the 
splendid oration which he delivered at Zola’s tomb, “he was 
no less fortified against wealth than against poverty, for in the 
midst of luxury which would have enervated others, he main- 
tained the noble pride of a good worker.” And truly, Zola 
never ceased working. This ardent love of work, “work the 
benefactor and pacifier.” he shows _in the strong conclusion of 
his novel “The Work,” where beside the grave of the hero, 
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a talented but unrecognized artist having addressed some 
words of comfort and hope to the few assembled friends, termin- 
ates in this exclamation: “Let us work!” Moreover the in- 
dependence of Zola’s character, refusing to grant the conces- 
sions and compromises which society demanded from him, the 
artless awkwardness with which he confessed to his advanced 
views in the most inappropriately chosen moments, prevented 
him from becoming a “regular,” and made his being admitted 
into the Académie Francaise impossible. He remained a “bear,” 
as he chose to call himself, a revolutionist. 

With “Germinal,” the great novelist reveals himself as a 
wonderful portrayer of the masses. This chapter of proletarian 
life of the miners, to which the great battles actually fought 
on both sides of the Atlantic, give a historic foundation, this 
struggle of the workers, “‘whose dreary thoughts seem to rise 
up from the bowels of the earth toward a light of hope and 
justice,” has all the grandeur and beauty and power of an epic 
poem. In his preceding works one perceives them already, the 
anonymous masses. Although they do not appear in the fore- 
most ranks one can hear their distant murmur. But in “Ger- 
minal” they hold the first place, they are really “the hero” of 
the novel. Together with “The Weavers,” by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann,—in which, as the “Vorwerts” of Berlin remarks, the 
influence of Zola is quite evident,—‘Germinal” gives to the 
proletarians the strongest and most beautiful creation that their 
struggles and hopes could inspire. 

With a powerful pen, but perhaps with a slightly exaggerated 
pessimism, the great realist describes in “The Country” the 
baseness and suffering of rural proletarian life, bowed to 
the soil, stupefied by centuries of misery and oppression; while 
in “The Dream” he attemps a purely idealistic novel, wishing 
to prove to his critics that he was capable of rising into the 
ethereal heights of the ideal, as well as following the trail of 
the realities and sufferings of human life. 

“Money” then gives us another powerful study of economic 
conditions, which, as Marx says, are the only foundation from 
which the political and intellectual history of every period 
can be explained. The stock-jobbing, the furious war waged by 
money, the duel engaged in by the Catholic band of Saccard 
(who is no other than the famous leader of the “Union Gener- 
ale,” M. Bontaux) and the Jewish bank represented by Gunder- 
mann (Rothschild) the entire delicate and complicated mechan- 
ism of the money market, is splendidly and accurately described. 
At the end of the story Zola shows us capitalistic concentration 
working with the irresistible power and exactness of natural 
phenomena. It scatters misery and ruin, but at the same time 
prepares the necessary conditions for the realization of a new 
eociety, which one of the heroes of the novel, Sigismond Busch, 
a generous and noble minded thinker, points out as the superior 
one, and predicts as an event of the near future. 

In the latter part of his. life, even before the Dreyfus affair, 
Zola accentuated his social apprehensions in the two serials: 
“The Three Cities,” and “The Four Gospels.” The fourth, 
“Justice,” was, alas, interrupted by the tragic death of the 
great writer. First, in “Lourdes,” he gives a study of the 
quaint religious madness; in “Rome” he describes the separa- 
tion of the young hero, the abbot Pierre Froment, from the 
Catholic church; in “Paris” he shows us, besides the useless 
attempts of dynamite throwing Anarchy, the power of science, 
which, in his opinion, even without the efforts of man, must 
free society from the evils of capitalism. Here we come to the 
only deficiency in Zola’s social conceptions, a deficiency which 
is mainly perceptible where he attempted a constructive effort 
as in “Labor,” his Utopian novel which appeared last year. 
Zola, who has wonderfully described the existing economical 
conditions, like some ancient Utopian Socialists, does not seem 
to understand the necessity of the proletarians assuming the 
point of view of class combat, in order to dissolve the inequality 
existing in the capitalistic organization, between the production 
and distribution of social wealth. That the proletarians are 
obliged to organize themselves as a class to liberate humanity, 
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seems to him. In “Paris” he points out the develop- 
ment of science as the only remedy; in “Labor” the growth of 
cooperative production, which by its own superiority, wins over 
the minds of men to recognize the new order of things, and 
causes the capitalists to abandon their own growing interests to 
the collectivistic organization which gradually encigcles all hu- 
manity. Our American comrades will here recognize the same 
spirit which led to the formation of those quaint Western and 
Texas Communistic colonies, especially that of the followers of 
Bellamy. Here we find ourselves very close to the “New 
Arcadia” of Cabet, but rather far from the modern iali 
of Marx and Engels. 

But it is above all the descriptive part of his writings, the 
faithful depicting of social conditions, which makes Zola a 
Socialist ; as also his hatred of money, “money which does not 
2ven give pleasure to those who possess it,” and his hatred of 
all the crimes committed by a society which is based upon 
money. It is also because his naturalistic philosophy has con- 


tributed to the modern views of life a healthful optimism, in 
spite of the pessimism which seems to dominate a great part of 
his writings. It is moreover because he incessantly proclaims 
the elevation and ennobling of mankind by the moral force of 
labor and by the love of labor, of labor which he glorifies in 
glowing language, and in which he sees the ideal of the mod- 
ern, laboring classes. “The century belongs to labor,” he writes 
in one of his recent novels, “for does one not already see in the 
growth of Socialism the social order of the future, of labor for 
all, “labor, the benefactor and pacifier?” 

“What a great and healthy society will it be, where every 
member shall contribute his logical share of work! No more 
money, and, accordingly, no more speculation, no more theft, 
no more dishonorable dealings, no more crimes, incited by the 
craving for wealth. No young girls will be married for their 
dowry, nor old relatives assassinated for their heritage; no 
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passersby will be murdered for their purse. No more hostile 
classes of employer and employed, of proletarians and bour- 
geois, and, accordingly, no more laws and courts and armed 
forces to guard the unjust accumulations of one class against 
the hunger of the other. No more idlers of any kind, and there- 
fore no more property owners nourished by their rent ; no more 
people living idly on their income granted by chance; in one 
word, no more luxury and no more misery! Thanks to the 
many new hands employed in labor, thanks above all to the ma- 
chines, we will not work more than four, perhaps but three 
hours a day, and oh! how much time there will be for enjoying 
life! For it will not be a barrack, but a city full of freedom 
and gaiety, where everyone remains free to choose his pleas- 
ures, with enough time to satisfy his just desires, the joy of 
loving, of being strong, being beautiful, being intelligent, of 
taking his share from inexhaustible nature! 

“Then it will be a man in a higher type of development, re- 
joicing in the fulfillment of his natural wants, who will have 
become the real master. The schools and work shops are open. 
Every child chooses its profession according to its inclination. 
As the years pass by, careful selection is made by rigorous ex- 
aminations. It no longer suffices to be able to pay for your 
instruction; it is necessary to profit thereby. Thus everyone 
will find himself halted and put to use at the just degree of his 
ability, as indicated by nature. Each for all, according to his 
capability ! ; 

“OQ joyous, active community, ideal community of reasonable 
and humane selection, where the old prejudice against manual 
labor no longer exists, where one can behold a great poet being 
a carpenter, and a locksmitlr being a great sage! Ah! blessed 
city, triumphant city, toward which mankind has been march- 
ing for so many centuries—city whose white walls glitter yonder 
in the light of happiness, in the radiant light of the sun!” 
(‘“‘Paris.”) 

This dazzling description of the grandeur and beauty of a 
communistic world, alone, made Zola one of us. His noble, 
courageous intervention in an embittered combat for justice, in 
which he rose against an insolent and brutal militarism, and 
against all the forces of oppression and falsehood of a bour- 
geois society, was one of the great battles which brought near- 
er the decisive hour of victory for the laboring class. 


THE BUFFOON. 
By Polly Dawson. 


a] E had played the part of Buffoon night after 
night for a year, until his child heart seemed 
made of folly and his gentlest thought a jest. 
The chorus girls waylaid him in the pas- 
sages, but to their girlish raillery, or to the 
rippling swish of their many-colored skirts, 
he was heedless. They called him “Little 
Fool,” and they liked him for his soft gray eyes. 


He loved the grand prima donna. He, the buffoon, loved her, 
loved her, 1 say, with such a love that he seemed to live but 
to spread her cloak about her proud shoulders with tender rev- 
erence. Little Fool called her “Madonna,” and he served her 
as youth alone serves a holy thing. 


One night he noticed a dark man in the box. Little Fool 
watched him, act after act; saw him smile with satisfaction 
when Madonna lifted her white throat to sing. Later on, Ma- 
donna sat down to dine with this same dark man. Buffoon 
could have strangled him, but he sat down in the corner of the 
room, playing with his bauble, and waited. 


Soon the dark man drew his chair closer and closer to Ma- 
donna. She looked startled and annoyed. Little Fool shot 
under .the table and pinched the man’s leg. He pushed out 
from the table with an oath. Little Fool was dancing inno- 
cently across the room, jingling his bells, and singing merrily. 
Then he slid behind the velvet curtains and watched. They 
rose from the table, and the man placed the cloak about Ma- 
donna’s white shoulders in mock gallantry. He leaned over 
Madonna, and would have kissed her mouth. Little Fool 
sprang at him, and struck him a blow with his small fist. The 
man threw him to the floor and rushed from the room. 

The proud and beautiful Madonna gathered up the light form 
in her strong, bare arms. “My Little Fool,” she said tenderly. 
And she kissed white-faced Folly until the red came back to 

his lips again. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE NIGHT. 
By Paul Shivell. 


{ z GE of rubbish, passing, passing, 
ig ta Age of servile acquiescing; 
a Age of evil, age of liars— 
iG Hurry, hurry, feed the fires! 


mc) Sweating, sighing, bleeding, burning, 
Forward on the future yearning, 

Slowly, slowly rise the masses 

As the system passes, passes! 


Upward, onward, outward, Godward, 
Eyes aflame with many a loud word 
Written, spoken—singing, singing, 
Whistles blowing, steeples ringing! 


Join the masses! Join the masses! 
Sinking are the cliques and classes! 
Sinking, sinking, doomed and dying— 
See the ages flying, flying! 


Quit the ages—follow, follow! 

All your tricks are hacked and hollow! 
Leave your hopes ere all be gone— 
Hurry, hurry, hurry on! 


Lo! we’re half way up the mountains! 
Prairies, homesteads, fields and fountains! 
What are all these scenes we’re seeing, 
On to which we’re fleeing, fleeing? 


Misty splendors of the Morning, 
Waters, vales, and hills adorning! 
Far behind the low fires glimmer 
Where the past grows dimmer, dimmer. 


Socialism! Socialism! 

Ram the walls and bridge the chasm! 
On, ye living! Cheer, ye dying! 

See the toilers flying, flying! 


Wake and love, ye proud, O waken! 
Forward! lest ye be forsaken! 

Leave your wealth, and leave your worry! 
Buy ye wings, and hurry, hurry! 
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The Polish Socialist Movement. 


By B. A. Jedrzejowski. 
Foreign Secretary of the Polish Socialist. Party. 


WENTY-FIVE years are now just over since 
the beginning of the modern Socialist move- 
ment in Poland. Twenty-five yegrs of re- 
lentless fight, of daily nameless self-sacri- 
fices, of never weakening hopes, of often 
very slow, but always certain progress. So- 

- cialism has to struggle in Poland against 

odds unknown in any other civilized country. Even in Russia 

—sad as may be the lot of Russian Socialists—they know at 

least that they have to fight against “their own” government, 

the product of their own political and economical conditions. 

We in Poland must fight not only against our own exploiting 

classes, but also against foreign invasion; and we must do so 

while divided in three parts, groaning under the yoke of three 
of the most powerful military despotisms of central and eastern 

Europe. No hope for us to escape by any means the unavoid- 

able bloody conflict, no hope of converting to our ideas the 

ranks of the army, which will defend 
throne and altar, property and order 
against our attack. The wild tribes of 

Eastern Russia, sent to our country, and 

clad with Russian military frock, will not 

refuse to shoot dawn Polish Socialists. 

And when all Socialist parties of Europe 

—except Russia—even while professing 

most revolutionary sentiments, in reality 

confine their thoughts to parliamentary 
elections and other not less peaceful and 
constitutional fields of action, we know 
and bitterly feel every day, there is no 
hope for our deliverance by any such 
means. Questions of military tactics. etc., 
which fifty years ago were deeply inter- 
esting the whole European democracy 

(among others our great masters Marx 

and Engels, even to the end of their lives) 

are now of no concern to any Socialists, 
except us. 

Although divided in three parts in con- 
pue[Og Jo JUsULIOqUIOWUSIpP 913 Jo sdUaNnbas 
in 1794, and while fighting in every part 
of Poland (Russia, Germany and Aus- 
tria) in a different way, according to the 
political conditions of the respective in- 
vading state, our party is, nevertheless, perfectly united by ties 
of identical aims, the same literature and, as far as possible, 
also of comrhon action. Our aim, briefly stated, is an Inde- 
pendent Polish Socialist Republic. We do not think it to be 
possible, and we do not wish, to enter the future Socialist United 
States of the World under tutelage of any of the nations, which 
are now subjugating Poland, i. e., on any other condition but 
as a “free people with free peoples,” as an equal people with 
equal peoples. We do not believe in “free federation by means 
of coercion.” As members of a great nation, as representatives 
of its now—even nationally—most conscious class, the prole- 
tariat, as Poles, we must fight for a free Poland: and as work- 
ers, as Socialists, we must fight for a Socialist Poland. Thus 
the social, the political and the national revolution are for us 
one and indivisible; and the revolution means for us no empty 
sound, no mere sociological, “scientific” term. 


However, as yet, we do not know when the hour of the great 
decisive struggle may strike, and we do not wish by any means 
to hurry on the index on the dial of history. On the contrary, 
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the later it comes, the better for us, and also the better for the 
general cause of mankind, because we hope that our rising will 
be also the signal of the general rising for the proletariat of all 
more or less-despotically ruled European nations. Meanwhile, 
we do not mean to lose even the slightest opportunity of 
strengthening our position, or of drilling our forces in the 
present every-day political and economical class struggle. 

The most evident results of this struggle of which we can 
boast have been in that part of Poland which, although (owing 
to the competition of the highly developed capitalism of Ger- 
man Austria) industrially very retrograde, at the same time has 
least to complain of national oppression. In Austrian Poland, 
in spite of reactionary parliamentary representation laws, and in 
spite of open bribery, frauds, and terrorism, exercised at every 
election by landlords, who are the ruling class of Galicia, we 
have one Socialist member of the Austrian Reichsrath, Com- 
rade Daszynski, and two Socialist municipal councillors (one 
in each of the municipalities of both Gal- 
ician capitals, Lemberg and Cracow). At 
the election of 1900, Comrade Daszynski, 
who was elected, polled in Cracow 13,158 
votes, against 8,950 polled together by 
his adversaries. In Lemberg our unsuc- 
cessful candidate polled in the same year 
4,903 votes. In five other smaller places 
—with indirect suffrage, and a large pre- 
ponderance of peasant votes—our candi- 
dates have done well enough. To appre- 
ciate those results at their comparative 
value, I ought to write for American 
comrades a special and big treatise on 
Austrian electoral statutes generally, and 
on Galician “corrupt practices” particu- 
larly. It must therefore suffice to say 
here that open physical coercion, frauds, 
intimidation and bribery prevail at Gal- 
ician elections to an extent unknown in 
any other country—even in Spain—and 
these nice ways of influencing public 
opinion are there at the present time di- 
rected almost exclusively against our 
comrades. 

The Socialists in Galicia must not 
only propagate our international com- 
munist ideals, not only are they fighting for universal and equal 
suffrage, for labor protection laws, etc., but they must also exert 
themselves in defending laws which are already existing against 
incessant criminal attacks on them of landlords and of their 
agents, government officials; they must fight for common hon- 
esty in political life. As to the education of the masses, Galician 
comrades were obliged to undertake—besides the proper So- 
cialist propaganda—also the whole University Extension move- 
ment, and only later—and solely in order to compete with the 
Socialist Popular University lectures—was there started anotn- 
er, and, of course, far less successful, institution of the same 
kind by conservative university professors. Our comrades in 
Galicia have to perform many tasks which in America and 
England are quite efficiently and earnestly performed by the 
State, municipal bodies, and ordinary middle-class humanita- 
rians. They have heavy work, but it is probably the better for 
their importance in national life and their general influence. 

In many respects worse is the position of our comrades in 
German Poland. The whole public life of this province is al- 
most absorbed by a desperate struggle against the aggressive 
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Teutonism which seeks to rob Poles even of their native lan- 
guage by means unheard of in any modern state. Even little 
college boys are treated as felons for the crime of privately and 
clandestinely learning their own Polish grammar, history and 
literature. Polish addresses on letter envel are prohibited 
and persecuted. (A postman who dared to deliver a letter ad- 
dressed in thé Polish language, without submitting it to the 
obligatory delay of from three to six days, was arson! dis- 
missed!) Meetings are prohibited solely because of the Polish 
language being used by Polish speakers to a Polish audience, 
etc., etc. At the same time this struggle for national exist- 
ence is there conducted since the beginning under the leader- 
ship of the Roman Catholic clergy, who are deadly foes of any 
advanced idea, and especially of Socialism. Nevertheless, at 
the election of 1898 to the German Reichstag, there were nearly 
30,000 Polish Socialist votes. And especially since our local 
organ left its first publishing place (it was published in Berlin 
from 1891 to 1901) and was established in the summer of last 
year in the center of Polish Silesia, our propaganda is rapidly 
making headway. But at the same time the whole power of 
the odious Prussian despotism begins to rage against us. One 
were inclined to suppose that there is nobody more hated by 
the German Government than a German Socialist. Still the 
history of the last couple of years shows there is one, namely, 
an ordinary Polish patriot ; and now we see that the best hated 
foe of the German Government is—a Polish Socialist, who, 
while being a sincere international Social Democrat, does not 
at the same time forget that he is a Pole. For instance, in 
March of this year the whole staff of our organ in German 
Poland was arrested (and is kept in prison to this day), and 
yesterday’s mail brings-the news that the Supreme Court has 
confirmed the sentence on two comrades of this staff: one and 
two years’ imprisonment, respectively, for alleged inciting of 
class hatred, i. e., for alleged sale of one copy of a Polish Social- 
ist pamphlet. However, all such persecutions will be fruitless; 
our organ will not return to Berlin, and means to stay in Poland, 
and we shall do our best at the coming general elections in 
the next year. 

My space is nearly full, and I have not yet said anything of 
Russian Poland, the most important part of our country, and 
having also the strongest Socialist movement. Here is the 
most strongly developed Polish capitalism, and consequently a 
numerous industrial proletariat; here are always alive tradi- 
tions of a century of revolutionary plots against the Russian 
Government, and of glorious national insurrections; but here 
is also no possibility of any—even the slightest—Socialist action 
by any “lawful” means. Every step of our comrades there is 
an outrage, mostly “high treason,” against the Russian law. 
Beginning with literature, which must be either smuggled from 
abroad, or clandestinely printed in the country, and in either 
case secretly circulated; with strikes, which are punished by 
wholesale imprisonments and transportations, and, if possible, 
suppressed with knouts of the Cossacks, and ending with meet- 
ings, which are most strictly prohibited. Nevertheless the litera- 
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ture is imported in scores of thousands of copies every year from 
abroad ; clandestine party presses are issuing two oh haga ie 
organs (one, in Polish, since 1894, and one in Y: since 
1898), and six smaller local papers; all strikes are helped and 
controlled by the party; and as to meeti , we have, since 
1898, renewed old Polish traditions, and shown that in spite 
of all governmental fury it és possible to rhs 38 open-air dem- 
onstrations in the teeth of Russian mili orces. Our ex- 
ample in this respect has taught and helped our Russian com- 
rades. 


The most important featufe of our agitation in recent years 
is a eteaite atare SF Sete Pceeeae Sa eee 
among the Polish peasants, and successful work among the 
Jewish population, which is large in Poland, about 15 per cent. 
of the whole population. 

As to the trades unions, we are following a different line of 
action in every part of Poland. In Austrian Poland trade 


a separate Polish Socialist party, are, 
economical struggle, enrolled in the same gen 

trade unions (as it is only natural that, although Poles must 
have their own political aim, their economical interests are abso- 
lutely identical with those of their German comrades working 
in the same trade). As to Russian Poland, it is not possible 
to organize clandestinely any large trade union bodies there. 
Instead of them, therefore, we have small trade committees 
belonging to the party organization. 

In spite of—or perhaps just because of—the national aims of 
our party, we enjoy the bitterest hatred of all other so-called 
“national” Polish parties. And the party of Sevolutoeey mid- 
dle-class nationalists (the so-called National Democratic Party), 
although themselves suffering from nearly the same persecu- 
tions of the Russian Government as the Socialists, nevertheless 
fight against us with the same virulence as against the Russian 
invasion. However, that is but natural, in view of our distinctly 
proletarian line of action on every question of the daily class 
struggle, and in view of our Socialist ideal of the future Polish 
Republic. 

We have now one daily paper, four weeklies (one appearing 
three times every month) three fortnightlies, three monthly 
reviews, two papers appearing once every two months, one 
quarterly, and eight papers issued by clandestine presses in 
Russian Poland at irregular intervals. Total, twenty-three So- 
cialist party papers (three in Yiddish dialect and twenty in the 
Polish language). 

Branches of the party are also scattered abroad in many 
towns of Europe and of the United States of America. The 
Foreign Committee, the official representation abroad of the 
clandestine party organization of Russian Poland, resides in 
London. 
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THE COMRADE. 
“The Spirit of the Ghetto.” 


A Review.* 


O you know that wonderful region, the lower 
East Side? It is New York’s ‘“‘Ghetto”— 
though many a Jew will look fiercely at you 
if you use the word in his presence. Have 
you mingled with the busy throng upon East 
Broadway, and sipped tea in its dingy cafés, 

{ listening the while to the fierce discussions 

of wildly gesticulating men, who shout and clench their fists, 

but never come to blows? Above all, have you been down there 
in the throes of an election campaign? 


SUBMERGED SCHOLARS. 


For if you have witnessed the excitement of an election in 
this most wonderful place upon earth, and if you are a “Gentile,” 
the population must have appeared to you to consist almost 
entirely of Socialists. Such crowds! And such enthusiasm! 

There is little advertising of the ordinary kind, but the word 
is passed cheerily from passerby to passerby that there will be 
a meeting, and the hall is soon crowded; or, if it be in the 
open, an audience soon gathers. That young Russian there, 
speaking in fearful and wonderful English—if he spoke in Yid- 
dish they could better understand him, but he loves to demon- 
strate his linguistic attainments—is the candidate of his party. 
He hisses out the names of his opponents; they belong to the 
hated capitalist class. And how they cheer him! “He will 
surely be elected!” they cry. “He will surely be elected!” And 
the prophecy goes from mouth to mouth and house to house. 


The candidate himself believes it, too. But look over the 
returns on election night. He is not elected. There were plenty 
of cheers, but there are few votes. On the East Side there 
are thousands of shouters to a hundred voters. The poor 
candidate, after the first bitterness of defeat is past, will com- 
fort himself with the thought that he has thousands of young 
lads in his power. He will pin his hope to them; soon they will 
be voters, and then Socialism will triumph! 


“THE Spirit oF THE GHETTO. By Hutchins Hapgood. The Funk 
Wagnalls Co., New York. — Illustrations by courtesy of the Publishers. 


Certain it is that Socialism is much stronger in Jewish New 
York than the vote indicates. You cannot move without be- 
ing confronted by it. The talk in the cafés and on the streets 
is full of it, and even the tired work girls wending their home- 
ward way talk of it with enthusiasm in their voices and their 
eyes. No marvel that Mr. Hapgood’s book, “The Spirit of the 
Ghetto,” is forever insisting upon it. It is the life of many of 
the people. There are two peoples in the Ghetto: the old-fash- 
ioned orthodox Jews, content to live in the spirit of the past, 
satisfied with dead old-world ceremonials, and the younger Jews 
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sharing the new spirit, drinking in with avidity the “stream of 
tendencies” of the radical teachers in all lands. Nor is it any 
marvel that Mr. Hapgood, as he reveals himself in these pages, 
is rather inclined to fear this new spirit. He would prefer a 
compromise between the old Hebraic spirit and “our American 
institutions.” And he believes the Ghetto boy’s “American- 
ism” will be “triumphant over the old ideas and the new So- 
cialism.” 

Between the two forces, the old and the new, comes a third 
class, the “Intellectuals” of the Ghetto. They are the “enlight- 
ened” ones who are at once neither orthodox Jews nor Ameri- 
cans. They are the Anarchists, the Socialists, the playwrights, 
the poets and actors of the quarter. “When they die they will 
leave nothing behind them; but while they live they include 
the most educated, forcible and talented personalities of the 
quarter.” Most of them are Socialists. In face of which ob- 
servations the statement that “Coming from Russia, they are 
reactionary in their political opinions” is sheer nonsense. Mr. 
Hapgood occasionally indulges himself that way. 

There is a world of infinite pathos and tragedy in the lives 
of those unhonored heroes of the Ghetto, “the submerged schol- 
ars,” as Mr. Hapgood fittingly describes them. There is Moses 
Reicherson, for example, “probably the finest Hebrew gram- 
marian in New York, and one of the finest in the world; his 
income from his position at the head of the school is $5.00 a 
week. He is seventy-three years old, wears a thick gray beard, 
a little cap on his head, and a long black coat. His wife is old 
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and bent. They are alone in their miserable little apartment 
on East One Hentred and Sixth Street. Their son died a 
year or two ago, and to cover the funeral expenses Mr. Reich- 
erson tried in vain to sell his Encyclopedia Brittanica.” 

There are also the “poor rabbis,” men of vast learning and 
heroic piety, pushed to the wall by “fake” rabbis, and scorned 
and ignored by the uptown rabbis, who are rich. The real rabbi 
“knows the law and sits most of the time in his room ready to 
impart it.” If an old woman comes in with a goose he can tell 
whether or not it is koshur, whether it may be eaten or not. 
He is called upon to settle many of the quarrels of the neighbor- 
hood and to interpret the law of the Hebrews as it has been 
from the time of Moses till to-day. “The poor sweatshop Jew 
comes to complain of his ‘boss,’ the old woman to tell him her 
dreams and get his interpretation of them, the young girl to 
weigh with him questions of amorous etiquette.” 

Among the women the new ideas are making themselves felt. 
The ignorant orthodox Russian Jewess “has no language but 
Yiddish, no learning but the Talmudic law, no practical author- 
ity but that of her husband and her rabbi. Shé is even more of a 
Hausfrau than the German wife. She can own no property, 
and the precepts of the Talmud as applied to her conduct are 
largely limited to the relations with her husband. Her life 
is absorbed in observing the religious law and in taking care 
of her children.” Such a woman is a type of the first of the two 
well-marked classes of the women of the Ghetto. The other 
class, the educated women, is in a great minority. “The term 
“educated women” includes even the most slightly affected 
by modern ideas as well ds those who are highly cultivated. 
There are a large number of these women who would be 
entirely ignorant were it not for the ideas which they have 
received through the socialistic propaganda of the quarter. 
Like the men who are otherwise ignorant, they are trained to 
a certain familiarity with economic ideas, read and think a 
good deal about labor and capital, and take an active part in 
speaking, in “house to house” distribution of socialistic litera- 
ture and in strike agitation. Many of these women, so long 
as they are unmarried, lead lives thoroughly devoted to “the 
cause,” and afterwards become good wives and fruitful mothers, 
and urge on their husbands and sons to active work in the 
‘movement.’....As we ascend in the scale of education in the 
Ghetto we find women who derive their culture and ideas 


from a double source— from Socialism and from advanced 
ideals of literature and life. They have lost faith completely 
in the orthodox religion, have substituted no other, know Rus- 
sian better than Yiddish, read Tolstoy, Turgenieff and Checkov 
and often put into practice the most radical theories of the 
“new woman,” particularly those which say that woman should 
be economically independent of man. There are successful 
female dentists, physicians and even lawyers on East Broad- 
way.” “This ruling creed,” says Mr. Hapgood, “is held by all 
classes of the educated women of the Ghetto, from the poor 
sweat-shop worker to the most thoroughly trained 
new woman with her developed literary taste—that woman 
should stand on the same social basis as man, and should be 
weighed in the same scales.” In the face of this testimony 
of his own, I submit to Mr. Hapgood that to talk about “re- 
actionary political opinions’ and to lightly estimate as he does 
the constructive power of the Socialist element in the life of the 
Ghetto, and the important part it is playing in determining the 
character of its future, is rank folly. If this Socialist spirit 
is a major factor in destroying the old Hebraic institutions, if 
it is causing the men to think and read continually upon eco- 
nomic questions, if it is inspiring ignorant and enslaved women 
to an ideal of equality and independence, and they in turn are 
urging on their sons to spread these ideas, then, whether for 
good or ill, it is bound to profoundly affect the life of the 
Ghetto for many years to come, and is far too important an 
influence to be thus lightly set aside. 

There are interesting chapters in Mr. Hapgood’s book which 
deal with the Poets of the Ghetto, its Stage and its Socialist 
Press. Zunser, “the Wedding Bard,” said to be the first man 
to write songs in Yiddish, Dolitzki who writes in Hebrew and 
champions the ancient language and the ancient ideals, have 
no sympathy with Socialism. But Morris Rosenfeld, the tailor 
poet, sings the burden of labor’s woe. “Small, dark, and fragile 
in body, with fine eyes and drooping eyelashes, and a plaintive, 
childlike voice,” Rosenfeld “is weary and sick. His 
life has been typical of many a delicate poet—a life of privation, 
of struggle borne by weak shoulders, and a spirit and tempera- 
ment not fitted to meet the world.” Through all his poems 
the deep pathos of the crushed life of the slums asserts itself. 
Abraham Wald, who writes under the nom de plume Lessin, 
is not less a Socialist than Rosenfeld, perhaps more so. Twen- 
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ty-eight years of age, a Russian of good education, he is a true 
bohemian. Fond of dispute—an intellectual débauché one of 
his friends called him once—without a home, living in the 
café upon scanty fare, Wald writes upon a wider range of 
subjects than does Rosenfeld, and his moods are more varied 
than that of the “tailor poet.” 

In the section devoted to the Socialist press, we catch a 
glimpse of the unfortunate divisions of which the papers have 
been the expression to the outer world. “The Arbeiterzeitung 
marked the beginning of the most vital journalism of the East 
Side.” For five years it continued its work on behalf of the 
working class, then came the “split” and the two daily papers 
the Abendblatt and the Vorwaerts. The Abendblatt—Daniel 
De Leon knows !—with many another East Side Socialist paper, 
is no more. The circulation of the Vorwaerts is said to be 14,000 
daily and 25,000 on Saturdays, on which day the other papers 
do not appear. Then there are the Anarchist papers, a weekly 
and a monthly. Katz is one of the foremost of the Anarchist 
coterie and recently made a successful debut as a playright. 
Janowsky, editor of the Anarchist Freie Arbeiterstimme “is 
a little dark-haired man, with beautiful eyes, and soft, persuas- 
ive voice.” 

Better known to the Socialist movement are several whose 
names occur in connection with the defunct Arbeiterzeitung 
and Abendbiatt, and the Vorwaerts which still prospers,—Abra- 
ham Cahan, the novelist of the Ghetto, Louis Miller, Kranz, 
Feigenbaum, Winchevsky, Libin, Levin and Gordin. More 
or less notice is given to each of these, but I will only quote 
this of Winchevsky, at the risk, too, of incurring his not un- 
pleasant wrath: ‘“Winchevsky is a Socialist, a man who has 
edited more than one Yiddish publication with success, of un- 
common learning and cultivation. In literary attempt he is 
more nearly like the ordinary American or English writer than 
the Jewish. Most of the Ghetto poets portray the dark and 
sordid aspect of their lives. Most of them do it with unhappy 
strength. * * * But Winchevsky attempts to give a bright 
picture of things. He tries to be entertaining, and heartfelt, 
Truth is not so much what he attains 


sentimental and sweet. 
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as a little vein of sentimental verse which is sometimes touched 
with a true lyric quality.” ’ 

Mr. Hapgood evidently realizes the enormous impetus given 
to the literature of the Ghetto, and the influence upon its char- 
acter, by the Socialist press. But again Mr. Hapgood trots out 
his bogey, that awful word “reactionary.” In the section deal- 
ing with the Socialist papers he says: “The most educated and 
intelligent among the Jews of the East Side speak Russian, and 
are reactionary in politics and religion.” Now, read carefully 
what follows: “Coming from Russia, as they do, they have a 
fierce hatred of government and capitalism, and a more or less 
Tolstoian love for the peasant and the working man. (Sic.). 
The purpose of the Arbeiterzeitung Publishing Association was 
to educate the people, promulgate the doctrines of Socialism, 
and be altogether the organ of the workman against the em- 
ployer.” What a strange idea Mr. Hapgood, who is, I under- 
stand, a graduate of Harvard, has of the meaning of “re- 
actionary !” 

Mr. Hapgood idealizes some of those of whom he writes, and 
in general he has more of the clever reportorial gift of scenting 
good “copy” than of the critic’s ability to understand and value 
at its true worth what he dicovers. Putting my personal 
knowledge of the “Ghetto” aside, I submit that the facts which 
Mr. Hapgood has collected bear a very different meaning than 
he gathers from them. Still the book is full of interest, and will 
doubtless have, as it deserves, a wide sale. One wonders at 
the omission from the book of all mention of certain “celebri- 
ties” of the Ghetto, equally as picturesque as any of those 
described. The illustrations to the book, several of which I am 
enabled by courtesy of the publishers to include in this 
article, are by Jacob Epstein, a clever young Socialist artist, 
who loves the Ghetto, which he portrays with much ability. 
The book, as is usual with the publications of this company, is 
a very creditable production. There are, however, several 
typographical errors, particularly in the rendering of Yiddish 
terms. From an ordinary publishing house this might have 
been expected, but it is hardly excusable coming from the pub- 
lishers of the “Jewish Encyclopedia.” Jes: 
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A Tribute to Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


T gives one a new reverence for womanhood 
to meet sucha woman as Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. It makes one realize anew the poten- 
tialities of our humanity. The prevailing 
ideal held before women is one of self-efface- 
ment. We say that it is a woman’s business 
to be a good wife and mother—to be a faith- 
tui understudy of her husband. Byt here was a woman colossal, 
superb; a philosopher; a writer and speaker; a pioneer; a 
queen by natural endowment, and not because of any baubles 
she held, or of any lineage she could trace. 

I paid a visit to Mrs. Stanton’s pleasant apartments in New 
York, in company with a fellow Socialist, about three years 
ago. She welcomed us graciously, and introduced to us her 
daughter, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch. No one who has looked 
on Elizabeth Cady Stanton could ever forget her. I have never 
seen a woman’s head so striking. Her brow was massive; her 
mouth firm and positive; her eyes full of conscious strength. 
She was truly a cosmic woman, one whose brain swept the 
whole of life, as the ship captain’s glasses sweep the sea, to the 
very horizon. Nothing human was alien to her. She lived in 
the social thought, and had no being apart from it. She spent 
the last week of her long and honorable life of eighty-seven 
years writing articles on woman’s suffrage and divorce prob- 
lems. Dominated as she was by her ideals of woman’s suf- 
frage, champion as she rightfully felt herself to be of the 
woman’s cause in civil affairs, she was yet much more than 
that. She realized clearly enough that the so-called “woman’s 
rights movement” is inextricably bound up in the larger social 
movement, and that woman’s problems can never be solved until 
she has at least the ability and opportunity to become economi- 
cally independent of man. In economics Mrs. Stanton was 
quite definitely a Socialist, and she contributed on occasions 
to the Socialist press. It is worth noting in this connection that 
her daughter, Mrs. Blatch, acted for some time on the execu- 


tive committee of the London Fabian Society. In religion Mrs. 
Stanton was a singularly fearless and impartial investigator, 
clearly thinking out her own conclusions, and never allowing 
herself to be deceived by superstitions, however time-honored. 
On the religious issue, indeed, she alienated the sympathies of 
some of her nearest friends; but in this, as in all other things, 
she had but one concern, and that was to be true to her own 
ideal of truth. 

Taking her all in all, Elizabeth Cady Stanton was one of 
the most heroic—perhaps the most heroic—woman that this 
country has produced. She carried on the traditions of those 
great English women, George Eliot and Harriet Martineau. 
She was in her own person the prophecy of a coming era in 
which women shall be honored, in the true sense of the word, 
as they are not honored to-day, and in which they shall occupy 
a much larger place in the public life and work of the world. 


Leonarp D. Assort. 
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THE LABORER’S REWARD. 
By Edwin Arnold Brenholtz. 


ea] ELVING in the coal mines, toiling in the shops— 
J ia\sy Knowing well what waits him if he shirks or 


stops ; 
Standing at the throttle, working on the farm— 
Never free a moment from grim want’s alarm; 
Digging in the ditches, hewing down the trees— 
Striving to be faithful, striving still to please : 
What is Labor’s portion, 
What is his reward, 
When hard work’s distortion 
Lays him by the board? 


B 


Many are the moments man must toil and slave 
From the breath of birth time till he finds a grave. 
Multitudes find labor an enslaving thing, 
Crushing aspirations Manhood’s sure to bring. 
Thinking of the morrow, man is sure to ask 
(Idlers in life’s sunshine e’er before him bask) 
What is labor’s guerdon, 
What its payment here? 
After all the burden 
Is there but the bier? 


Everlasting pleasure in the land beyond 
Settles no arrearage in the present bond. 
Millionaires get heaven—so the preachers say— 
Earthly pleasure also in the present day; 
Birthright rich for one man, poverty for most— 
Damnable the system that enslaves this host! 

What reward has labor 

For a life of toil? 

To be rich man’s neighbor 

On the heav’nly soil? 


Trudging on earth’s highway, he is left behind; 
Asking but for justice, he is apt to find 
Dollars doing duty as they did of yore, 
Shutting ev’ry passage, barring ev’ry door— 
Competition strangling human thoughts in all. 
Turning from man’s justice, he to heav’n shall call: 
“This reward I’m claiming, 

Here and now, O Lord! 

System now us shaming 

MUST go by the board.” 
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William Penn and Samuel Sword. 


By Lucien V. Rule. 


I. 


William Penn to the Red Men: “My brothers, 
let’s deal squarely ; 
No need to fight, I’ll do the right, and treat each 
fellow fairly.” 
The Indians gazed, amused, amazed, and mur- 
mured, “Do you mean it?” 
“I do,” he said, “and overhead the shining sun hath seen it.” 


Then they shook hands, and sold him lands at really pauper 


prices— 

The choicest parts, those honest hearts that trickery ne’er en- 
tices. 

He built his town, and settled down, this man so Philadelphish, 

And not a life was lost in strife of passions dark and selfish. 


II. 


But Uncle Sam, he says to sham, and trick ’em like a Yankee; 

“That Quaker cuss ain’t one of us; he’s too confounded cranky. 

He prays an’ sings, an’ sich fool things, jes’ like a long-faced 
preacher ; 

Ain’t got no pards nor playin’ cards, an’ talks jes’ like a teacher. 


“He wouldn’t fight ef you should smite him squarely on the 
jaw, sir; 

Nor would he sue to get the due that’s give him by the law, sir. 

In times 0’ war he wouldn’t dror his sword to save a sinner: 

An’ as fer flags and soldier rags, he wouldn’t cheer the winner. 


“War may be hell, but lemme tell ver, war ain’t worse’n treason ; 

An’ sech a pup, I’d string him up the fust convenient season. 

I know what’s right, an’ I will fight, whate’er the parson 

’ preaches. 

Bring me my gun—that newest one—an’ them star-spangled 
breeches. 


“John Bull is out, beyond a doubt, a-huntin’ Boers this minnit, 
An’ here I stay, day after day, mild as a little linnet, 

I'll jine the boys, an’ raise some noise in regions Oriental ; 
This Christian calm an’ Gilead balm ain’t worth a continental. 


“Been takin’ pills to cure my ills, an’ spring-time sarsaparilly, 
When all I need is my war steed an’ some months at Manilly. 
This Bible biz means rheumatiz an’ national indigestion ; 
An active life, chock full 0’ strife, is mine beyond a question. 


“There ain’t no mirth upon the yearth like huntin’ down the 
heathen ; 

’Tis royal sport to take a fort ; it makes yer feel like breathin’. 

The game’s all gone, as sho’s yer bawn, at home—there’s scarce 


n Injun. 
But I declare! Jes’ look a there! Why, where yer been, John? 


A-huntin’ Boers! Ole lion roars, an’ sets my Eagle screamin’. 
I'll jine, yen John, at onct ; doggone, ef I ain’t been a-dream- 
in’ ” 
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E. Belfort Bax. 
Sieg) RNEST BELFORT BAX, whose 


we 
here give, is one of the best known and most 
versatile and accomplished Socialists of Eu- 
rope. His published works form a small 
library in themselves and are e here held 
in highest respect by the recognized leaders 
emcee of the rics Sena ge toa 
Perhaps the best known of his works are “The igion 
Socialism,” “Ethics of Socialism,” “Outspoken Essays,” “Out- 
looks from the New Standpoint,” “Life of Jean Paul Marat, 
“Handbook of the History of Philosophy,” “Story of the 
French Revolution,” “‘A Short History of the Paris Commune, 
and, in conjunction with William Morris, ‘ Socialism : Its 
Growth and Outcome.” This quite formidable list represents, 
I believe, less than half of his original works, in addition to 
which are numerous translations, including a volume of 
Schopenhauer’s “Essays,” and Kant’s “Foundations of Natural 
Science.” He also edited an edition of Adam Smith’s “Wealth 
of Nations,” with introduction and ‘notes. rn 

Born in Warwickshire, England, in 1854, he studied in Ger- 
many—music first, then an The Paris Commune of 
1871 aroused his sympathy and led him to study Socialism. 
He was one of the founders of the Social ic Federa- 
tion in England and during the twenty odd years which 
have elapsed since then he has ever been an active worker 
in the cause. It was he who first induced William Morris 
join the Socialist movement, and perhaps that fact weigh 
with him when he ined ee Morris and others in forming 
Socialist League. But, almost every one of the others, 
returned to the Federation, and ever since has been 
identified with it. He is a familiar 
Congresses of the i 
he is continually . 
genial, unassuming men in the whole 
mient. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE splendid vote for Socialism all 
over the country bearing eloquent 
witness to the success of our love- 
consecrated labor for the cause, 
should, and doubtless will, prove 
to be a most powerful incentive to 
still greater activity. The magnifi- 
cent results in Massachusetts, 

Pennsylvania, Colorado and Montana, backed 

up by cheering results all along the line, are 

surely tokens of “the beginning of the end.” 

Even in this State, where Mammonite Greed is 

more powerfully entrenched than elsewhere, the 

increase is full of encouragement. Henceforth, 
we go upon the official ballot as the third 
party. That in-itself means much. 


2 s s 


And because of our triumph there is a 
greater need than ever of abundant courage 
and incessant vigilance. That magnificent pro- 
letarian orator and fighter, Benjamin Han- 
ford—too little known to the general move- 
ment by the way—voiced the truth which all 
the truly great heroes of the ages have ex- 
pressed in some form, when, at the close of a 
campaign to the success of which he had so 
largely contributed, he declared: “Success calls 
for courage of the highest order. Anyone al- 
most can be brave in defeat, but it takes the 
strong man to be brave in the face of his tri- 
umph.” It is now that, wit our great vote, 
we become of vast importance in national poli- 
tics. We are the third party. We cannot be 
longer ignored, nor Eghtly reckoned with. The 
utter inability of the Democratic party to rouse 
the people and the consequent turning of the 
pegs to our ranks is admitted on every hand. 
¢ is:the handwriting upon the political wall 
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which strikes the hearts of the feasting enemy 
with deadly fear. 

And it is now that we shall be called upon 
to face a new danger. Men of vaulting ambi- 
tion, but void of any deep rooted faith in our 
principles, may and probably will, try to enter 
our ranks in the hope that they may win power 
and position. And others may come to us 
who, though perfectly sincere, are, because of 
their proverbially dangerous little knowledge, 
liable to prove equally as little calculated, for a 
time, to strengthen us. Not fully comprehend- 
ing the essentials of a movement to which they 
are drawn by force of its lovely idealism, 
they may try to lower our standard in defer- 
ence to the prejudices of the “respectable” 
elements of society. We shall need courage 
and patience in abundant measure—courage to 
grand by the revolutionary principles of the 
great international Socialist movement, and 
patience, lest by any spirit of intolerance we 
defeat the very object for which we are striv- 
ing. To quote once again from the same 
sturdy and indefatigable fighter as before: 
“We need to keep rigidly to our principles, at 
the same time keeping our movement broad 
enough that all who are sincere may find place 
in it.” That is a task which will call forth the 
best qualities in us. Whatever of statesman- 
ship, whatever of character the organized So- 
cialist movement possesses will be called forth. 


* £ * 


The action of our California comrades in 
their recent campaign opens up a problem 
which must be faced in real earnest. When 
the American Labor Union declared for So- 
cialism at its convention held in Denver some 
time ago, that declaration was not, unfortun- 
ately, received with that cordial and unani- 
mous approval which it deserved. In a cause 
of less magnitude the foolish pronunciamento 
of the “Local Quorum” of our National Com- 
mittee might well have been followed by the 
most disastrous schism imaginable. The West- 
ern trade-unionists, however, were too wise 
to attach any undue importance to that pro- 
nunciamento which no considerable body of 
comrades endorsed. 


Our Californian comrades seem to have swung 
to the other extreme, to a position fraught with 
even greater danger. The logic of the posi- 
tion which they have taken is that wherever 
the trade-unionists, having decided to enter the 
political arena, put forward candidates, we 
are pound to withdraw our candidates and to 
refrain from any definite political work on 
Socialist lines, provided only that the trade- 
unionists swear by that blessed phrase, “Inde- 
pendent political action,” and do not “endorse” 
the nominees of capitalist parties. That the 
aims of many of these ’Labor Parties’ are 
often as reactionary, or at least as far from 
being truly progressive, as are the aims of 
either of the old parties, does not, apparently, 
affect the position. 


Perhaps our comrades feel that once the 
unions can be persuaded to take up political 
action, apart from the old parties, then they 
will adopt the Socialist position as a logical 
necessity. That once they take independent 
action in politics they will become a revolu- 
tionary force, and that, therefore, from that 
point Socialism will find its best expression 
through them. Marx, himself, it will be re- 
membered, was of the opinion that the Eng- 
lish trade-unions would, with the extension of 
the franchise and their participation in the 
political struggle, become revolutionary bodies 
and the expression of the whole working class. 

t they have not so developed is well 
known, as is the fact that many of the larger 
and more powerful unions are reactionary in 
character. Even where they are represented 
in Parliament it is well understood that many 
of their representatives are just as much under 


the control of the old party organizations as 
any. Some of them have openly opposed legis- 
lation to prohibit child labor (and let it not 
be forgotten, that there are similar “Labor 
Leaders” in all parts of this country) and it 
seems pertinent to ask what would a Socialist 
do in such a case? If we may not even put 
forward candidates because the unions have 
candidates, upon what grounds may the op- 
position of a Socialist legislator to such a re- 
actionary “Labor” legislator be justified? To 
take a definite example: if the labor unions 
have ten members in the Assembly of any 
State and there is one Socialist member, what 
is to be the position of that one if the others 
pursue, unon the trust problem, say, a reaction- 
ary policy? Must he stand with them and vote 
against his principles? If not, upon what 
gros may his opposition to them be justi- 
ed? If such grounds there be, do they not 
equally apply to the situation of the parties 
outside? That they support us in some ways 
as a return for our support, in return does 
not affect the principle. 


This view of the question is here presented 
because our comrades in California seem to 
think that because independent Labor Parties 
spring up the Socialist Party must die. Inde- 
pendent Labor Parties have sprung into exist- 
ence wherever Socialism has become a power. 
They have flourished or declined just accord- 
ing to our attitude toward them. Where we 
have tried bargaining and “alliances” they have 
prospered at our expense, where we have pur- 
sued the even tenor of our way, they have 
declined and the workers have realized Social- 
ism—plain, unadulterated Socialism to be their 
only hope. 


Socialism stands for the working class as a 
whole without “ifs” or “buts.” The trade- 
unions embrace only a minority of the working 
class. Socialism appeals just as much to the 
workers outside the unions as to those within. 
If the unions having discovered that the strike 
and the boycott are inefficient, through our 
propaganda, decide to take up the political 
struggle, but, failing to comprehend fully, lose 
sight of the end, and mistake the means for 
the end, that is to be deplored. But it is not 
for us to go with them in their wanderings. 
Even if they win temporary and superficial 
successes, we must see to it that our light 
burns clear and bright and to it, sooner or 
later, they will turn. When they become So- 
cialists they will join us and support us dnd 
there will be no “fusion” and no “trading.” 
Meantime, short of that, no fusion is possible 
which does not involve a sacrifice of principle 
upon our part. 


While continuing to show the unions, at 
every opportunity, our entire friendship, and 
cheerfully aiding them in all their struggles, 
we must not think of truncating one jot or 
one tittle of our principles. The Californian 
comrades have set a dangerous precedent. 
Fortunately, it has not proven very alluring in 
its immediate result! 3 
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The Cotton Mill. 


By Ernest. Crosby. 


Author of “Plain Talk in Pealm and Parable”, “Captain Jinks", @c. 


=O) GRE dread! Murder will out; 
ej] Slavery raised from the dead! And the palace will tell 
I see you—not in the fields as of yore— How its corner-stone stands firm in hell 
But stalking the factory floor, With a shout! 
Cracking your whip overhead, And, who knows? our Herod may build 
While pale-faced children droop in the rumbling With the gold of the killed 
roar, A church to his devilish god—his Moloch, who, from his throne, 
With tiny fingers twining the hateful thread, Gave him the world, as he thinks, for his own. 
And dreaming of bed. And asylum, and hospital, too, 


May spring from the bleaching bones 
Of these innocent ones, 


Half gone is the night. Crying to heaven the truth 
To left and right Gx x : Of their massacred youth, 
An acre or more of dim-lit whirr extends. And the story of Herod anew 


For six dull hours’ interminable length 
‘These babies have strained their strength ;— 
Another six must wear away 


In an epitaph true. 


These be thy triumphs, O Trade! 
eee day, Triumphs of peace, do they say ?—nay, of war! 
‘ At the cannon’s foul mouth afar, 
Sore afraid, 
What is that piercing cry? Brown men, and yellow and black, 
Only another thumb and finger crushed ; Buy what they never would lack 
Another little hand awry. When the Ogre says “Buy!” 
The cry is hushed. And with white lands as well it is war that we wage. 
The girl has fainted, but the surgeon comes ; Let them die! 
How skillfully he cuts and binds and sews. Their trade must be shattered to naught in this age 
Fingers to sever, and thumbs, Of the dollar supreme. 
How well he knows! We must conquer. Our dream 
Carelessness maims and kills, Is a beggared world at our feet. 
And children will be careless in the mills! So we draw up the armies of trade 
Now he leads her out, never to climb And invade, 
Those stairs again to earn her nightly dime. With the children in front, to fall first, as is meet— 
Children of mill and of sweat shop and mine— 
Yes, in this dismal hall And behind them the women stand, 
Broods the angel of death. Jaded and wan, in line; 
Many his shapes. Then come the hosts of the diggers and builders, artisans, 
He lurks in their very breath— craftsmen and all. 
In the cloud of cotton-dust that hangs like a pall It is fine! 
It is grand! 
Over all. Let them fall ! 


Strange that a child escapes, 
For dropsy, the wasting sickness, the fatal cough, 
Crouch, ready to carry them off. 


We are safe in the rear, with the loot in our hand. 


In a dozen years from to-day And you, makers of laws! 

Half of these infant slaves ; Who are true to the gold-bag’s cause— 
Will sleep in forgotten graves, Who will not interfere—_ 

More happy there than those who stay, To whom commerce alone is dear, 

Still bound to the wheel of the mill, And who pay any price— 

And racked and tortured still. Child’s life, or woman’s, or man’s— 


For its plans— 
Makers of devil’s laws, breakers of God’s, 


Will a monument ever rise to attest Open your eyes! 

How they fell at the Ogre’s behest ? See what it means to succeed ! 

Yes, far away in the North Confess once for all that you worship the Ogre of Greed. 
Will a Herod’s palace set forth And then 

Why they labored and died; Turn again! 

For its splendors will hardly hide For know, there are scorpions’ rods 

Its foundation laid on their tombs, Of remorse, and dishonor, and shame, 

And the walls of its sumptuous rooms In the wake of his name. 

Cemented with children’s blood, where lingers Ogre dread! 


The trace of bruised and wearied flesh and mutilated fingers. Send him and his slavery back to the dead! 
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THE COMRADE. 
How I Became a Socialist. 


By Ernest Untermanna. 


= pares ce Oe eee ee ee ee 1864, 
the year of the war with Denmark. 

I made my first steps, the war igen 
Austria broke out in 1 And when I had 
just opened my first primer, the Franco-Ger- 
man war in 1870-71 swept me away to 
France. The strongest impressions con- 
veyed to my young g mind d these first six years were 
martial music and the marching of troops; tumultuous cheering 
amid the sobbing of mothers, wives and sweethearts; carnage, 
burning homes, and crumbling walls; the roar of victorious 
exultation mingled with groans, prayers, and curses of wounded 
and dying; mangled corpses in fertile fields trampled down in 
the fullness of the harvest. Add 
to these impressions the effect of 
a pronounced military environ- 
ment for the next six years. 
tensify this by byzantine and se- 
verely patriotic training, supple- 
mented on the spiritual side by 
“religious mysticism and devo- 
tion.” Season this formula with 
German fairy. tales, ancient myth- 
ology, Robinson Crusoe, Cooper’s 
and Marryatt’s Indian and sea 
stories, together with the usual 
college course of a 
“Gymnasium,” and you have the 
sum total of the intellectual 
equipment with which I started 
out to solve the riddles of life 
and my relation to society. 


I was practically on the dead 
level of equality, occupied by the 
average patriotic and religious 
fanatic who is ever ready to sac- 
rifice his life on the altar of de- 
votion to royalty, fatherland, or 
dogma—for the benefit of the 
devotees of Mammon to whom 
royalty, patriotism, and religion 
are simply so many cloaks of re- 
spectability to cover the bald 
covetousness of their alleged 
civilizing activity. 

This comatose state of mind 
was luckily offset by alert physi- 
cal senses. Whatever may be 
said of the stunting tendencies of 
bourgeois instruction, the ruling class certainly bestowed great 
care on the development of the body. True, their ‘ ‘mens sana 
in corpore sano’ * was only an axiom, not a fact. For “mens 
sana” meant to them a mind that would use manly prowess for 
the benefit of commercial supremacy, even to the point of killing 
others in peace or war for private profit. 


Thanks to the careful training of my physical senses, capi- 
talist environment quickly sent a flood of reflexes to my mind 
on which it began gradually to react; feebly at first and with 
many relapses into its stupid bourgeois prejudice, but ever more 
readily and more objectively. 

First of all, my eyes were forced to see scenes that had none 
of the beauty, harmony, prosperity and bliss which should 
have to the current theories. I saw some 
of the pate heroes, now ices no longer when they were not 
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childhood years, was my 


Te at itl eee 
Yet in 
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Se oes 2 eee 
course placed me face to face with riddle number three: 

struggle for existence. In solving this, I also found the solu- 
tion of riddles number one and two. It was not 


this seafaring life—that human nature is found at its best in 
the lower strata of age lpanacd ZA shi; 

especially instructive in this respect. 
sthore iz the Philippine Islands. 
to the representatives of civilization for assistance, 1 four 
brotherly sympathy, tender care, and boundless hospitality 
among the lowest class of Tagalos, with whom I two 
years of the happiest time of my life. ee eae 
threw me on the shores of China and resulted in similar ex- 
periences. The third and last wreck cost me my own vessel 
through the carelessness and treachery of my first mate. Only 
Oe eg ee meee Ot A ey et fom 
the slums saved us all from a watery grave in the icy waves 
of the North Sea. 


The next touches were put to my education for Socialism 
ps Regge aca Mean tore & I had learned the truth of 
economic determinism and of the 


tyrannical and insolent ce of the demigods with shoulder 
straps roused my spirit of independence to its climax. An 
affront, a blow, a courtmartial, closed my military career and 
fixed in my mind one aim—the abolition of the ruling class. 
A short post graduate course at the Berlin University showed 
me the rottenness of the intellectual elite of Germany. At the 
same time it pointed the way to the execution of my aim. A 
stray copy of “Vorwerts,” a few Socialist campaign leaflets, 
and a number of conversations with Socialist students revealed 
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By Jacob Epstein.” 


INTENSELY SERIOUS. 
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News From Nowhere. 


By William Morris. 


(Continued.) 


- CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW LIFE, 


ELL,” said I, “so you got clear out of all your 
trouble. Were people satisfied with the new 
order of things when it came?” 

“People?” he said. “Well, surely all must 

| have been glad of peace when it came ; espe- 

cially when they found, as they must have 
found, that after all, they—even the once 
rich—were not living very badly. As to those who had been 
poor, all through the war, which lasted about two years, their 
condition had been bettering, in spite of the struggle; and when 
peace came at last, in a very short time they made great strides 
toward a decent life. The great difficulty was that the once 
poor had such a feeble conception of the real pleasures of life; so 
to say, they did not ask enough, did not know how to ask 

enough, from the new state of things. It was, perhaps, rather a 

good than an evil thing that the necessity for restoring the 

wealth destroyed during the war forced them into working al- 
most as hard as they had been used to before the Revolution. 

For all historians are agreed that there never was a war in 

which there was so much destruction of wares, and instruments 

for making them, as in this civil war.” 
“T am rather surprised at that,” said I. 
“Are you? I don’t see why,” said Hammond. 


“Why,” I said, “because the party of order would surely 
look upon the wealth as their own property, no share of which, 
if they could help it, would go to their slaves, supposing they 
conquered. And on the other hand, it was just for the posses- 
sion of that wealth that ‘the rebels’ were fighting, and I should 
have thought, especially when they saw that they were winning, 
that they would have been careful to destroy as little as possible 
of what was so soon to be their own.” 
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“Tt was as I have told you, however,” said he. “The party 
of order, when they recovered from their first cowardice of 
surprise—or, if you please, when they fairly saw that, what- 
ever happened, they would be ruined, fought with great bitter- 
ness, and cared little what they did, so long as they injured the 
enemies who had destroyed the sweets of life for them. As to 
‘the rebels,’ I have told you that the outbreak of actual war 
made them careless of trying to save the wretched scraps of 
wealth that they had. It was a common saying among them, 
Let the country be cleared of everything except valiant living 
men, rather than that we fall into slavery again!” 

He sat silently thinking a little while, and then said: 

“When the conflict was once really begun, it was seen how 
little of any value there was in the old world of slavery and 
inequality. Don’t you see what it means? In the times which 
you are thinking of, and of which you seem to know so much, 
there was no hope; nothing but the dull jog of the mill horse 
under compulsion of collar and whip; but in that fighting time 
that followed all was hope: ‘the rebels’ at least felt themselves 
strong enough to build up the world again from its dry bones 
—and they did it, too!” said the old man, his eyes glittering 
under his beetling brows. He went on: “And their opponents 
at least and at last learned something about the reality of life, 
and its sorrows, which they—their class, I mean—had once 
known nothing of. In short, the two combatants, the work- 
man and the gentleman, between them—” 

“Between them,” said I, quickly, “they destroyed commer- 
cialism!” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said he; “that is it. Nor could it have been 
destroyed otherwise; except, perhaps, by the whole of society 
gradually falling into lower depths, till it should at last reach a 
condition as rude as barbarism, but lacking both the hope and 
the pleasures of barbarism. Surely the sharper, shorter remedy 
was the happiest.” 

“Most surely,” said I. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “the world was being brought to its 
second birth; how could that take place without a tragedy? 
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Moreover, think of it. The spirit of the new days, of our days, 
was to be delight in the life of the world; intense and overween- 
ing love of the very skin and surface of the earth on which man 
dwells, such as a lover has in the fair flesh of the woman he 
loves; this, I say, was to be the new spirit of the time. All 
other moods save this had been exhausted; the unceasing criti- 
cism, the boundless curiosity in the ways and thoughts of man, 
which was the mood of the ancient Greek, to whom these things 
were not so much a means, as an end, was gone past recovery; 
nor had there been really any shadow of it in the so-called sci- 
ence of the nineteenth century, which, as you must know, was 
in the main an appendage to the commercial system; nay, not 
seldom an appendage to the police of that system. In spite of 
appearances, it was limited and cowardly, because it did not 
really believe in itself. It was the outcome, as it was the sole 
relief, of the unhappiness of the period which made life so bit- 
ter even to the rich, and which, as you may see with your bodily 
eyes, the great change has swept away. More akin to our way 
of looking at life was the spirit of the Middle Ages, to whom 
heaven and the life of the next world had such a reality that 
it became to them a part of the life upon the earth; which 
accordingly they loved and adorned, in spite of the ascetic doc- 
trines of their formal creed, which bade them contemn it. 

“But that, also, with its assured belief in heaven and hell 
as two countries in which to live, has gone, and now we do, 
both in word and in deed, believe in the continuous life of the 
world of men, and, as it were, add every day of that common life 
to the little stock of days which our own mere individual expe- 
rience wins for us; and consequently we are happy. Do you 
wonder at it? In times past, indeed, men were told to love their 
kind, to believe in the religion of humanity, and so forth. But 
look you, just in the degree that a man had elevation of mind 
and refinement enough to be able to value this idea, was he 
repelled by the obvious aspect of the individuals composing the 
mass which he was to worship; and he could only evade that 
repulsion by making a conventional abstraction of mankind that 
had little actual or historical relation to the race; which to his 
eyes was divided into blind tyrants on the one hand and apa- 
thetic, degraded slaves on the other. But now, where is the 
difficulty in accepting the religion of humanity, when the men 
and women who go to make up humanity are free, happy, and 
energetic at least, and most commonly beautiful of body also, 
and surrounded by beautiful things of their own fashioning, 
and a nature bettered and not worsened by contact with man- 
kind? This is what this age of the world has reserved for 
us.” 

“Tt seems true,” said I, “or ought to be, if what my eyes have 
seen is a token of the general life you lead. Can you now tell 
me anything of your progress after the years of the struggle?” 

Said he: “I could easily tell you more than you have time 
to listen to; but I can at least hint at one of the chief difficul- 
ties which had to be met, and that was that when men began 
to settle down after the war, and their labor had pretty much 
filled up the gap in wealth caused by the destruction of that 
war, a kind of disappointment seemed coming over us, and 
the prophecies of some of the reactionists of times past seemed 
as if they would come true, and a dull level of utilitarian com- 
fort be the end for a while of our aspirations and success. The 
loss of the competitive spur to exertion had not, indeed, done 
anything to interfere with the necessary production of the com- 
munity, but how if it should make men dull by giving them too 
much time for thought or idle musing? But, after all, this dull 
thunder cloud only threatened us, and then passed over. Prob- 
ably, from what I have told you before, you will have a guess 
at the remedy for such a disaster, remembering always that 
many of the things which used to be produced—slave wares for 
the poor and mere wealth-wasting wares for the rich—ceased 
to be made. That remedy was, in short, the production of what 
used to be called art, but which has no name among us now, 
because it has become a necessary part of the labor of every man 
who produces.” 
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Said I: “What! Had men any time or opportunity for cul- 
tivating the fine arts amidst the desperate struggle for life and 
freedom that you have told me of ?” 

Said Hammond: “You must not suppose that the new form 
of art was founded chiefly on the memory of the art of the 
past; although, strange to say, the civil war was much less 
destructive of art than of other things, and though what of art 
existed under the old forms, revived in a wonderful way dur- 
ing the latter part of the struggle, especially as regards music 
and poetry. The art of work-pleasure, as one ought to call it, 
of which I am now speaking, sprung up almost spontaneously, 
it seems, from a kind of instinct among people, no longer driven 
desperately to painful and terrible over-work, to do the best 
they could with the work in hand—to make it excellent of 
its kind; and when that had gone on for a little, a craving 
for beauty seemed to awaken in men’s minds, and they began 
rudely and awkwardly to ornament the wares which they made, 
and when they had once set to work at that, it soon began to 
grow. All this was much helped by the abolition of the squalor 
which our immediate ancestors put up with so coolly, and by 
the leisurely, but not stupid, country life which now grew (as 
I told you before) to be common among us. Thus at last, and 
by slow degrees, we got pleasure into our work; then we be- 
came conscious of that pleasure, and cultivated it, and took 
care that we had our fill of it; and then all was gained, and we 
were happy. So may it be for ages and ages!” 

The old man fell into a reverie, not altogether without mel- 
ancholy I thought, but I would not break it. Suddenly he 
started, and said: ‘Well, dear guest, here are come Dick and 
Clara to fetch you away, and there is an end of my talk, which 
I daresay you will not be sorry for; the long day is coming to 
an end, and you will have a pleasant ride back to Hammer- 
smith.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DRIVE BACK TO HAMMERSMITH. 


said nothing, for I was not inclined for mere 
politeness to him after such very serious 
talk; but in fact I should like to have gone 
on talking with the older man, who could 
understand something at least of my wonted 
ways of looking at life, whereas, with the 
younger people, in spite of all their kind- 
ness, I really was a being from another planet. However, I 
made the best of it, and smiled as amiably as I could on the 
young couple; and Dick returned the smile by saying, “Well, 
guest, I am glad to have you again, and to find that you and 
my kinsman have not quite talked yourselves into another 
world. I was half suspecting, as Iwas listening to the Welsh- 
men yonder, that you would presently be vanishing away from 
us, and began to picture my kinsman sitting in the hall staring 
at nothing, and finding that he had been talking a while past 
to nobody.” 

I felt rather uncomfortable at this speech, for suddenly the 
picture of the sordid squabble, the dirty and miserable tragedy 
of the life I had left for a while, came before my eyes; and I 
had, as it were, a vision of all my longings for rest and peace 
in the past, and I loathed the idea of going back to it again. 
But the old man chuckled, and said: 

“Don’t be afraid, Dick. In any case, I have not been talking 
to thin air, nor, indeed to this new friend of ours only. Who 
knows but I may not have been talking to many people? For 
perhaps our guest may some day go back to the people he has 
come from, and may take a message from us which may bear 
fruit for them, and consequently for us.” ; 

Dick looked puzzled, and said: ‘Well, gaffer, I do not quite 
understand what you mean. All I can say is, that I hope he 
will not leave us; for don’t you see, he is another kind of man 
to what we are used to, and somehow he makes me think of all 
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kind of things ; and already I feel as if I could understand Dick- 
ens the better for having talked with him.” 

“Yes,” said Clara, “and I think in a few months we shall 
make him look younger ; and I should like to see what he was 
like with the wrinkles smoothed out of his face. Don’t you 
think he will look younger after a little time with us?” 

The old man shook his head, and looked earnestly at me, but 
did not answer her, and for a moment or two we were all silent. 
Then Clara broke out. 

“Kinsman, I don’t like this; something or another troubles 
me, and I feel as if something untoward were going to happen. 
You have been talking of past miseries to the guest, and have 
been living in past unhappy times, and it is in the air all around 
us, and makes us feel as if we were longing for something that 
we cannot have.” 

The old man smiled on her kindly, and said: “Well, m 
child, if that be so, go and live in the present, and you will 
soon shake it off.” Then he turned to me, and said: ‘Do you 
remember anything like that, guest, in the country from which 
you come?” 

The lovers had turned aside now, and were talking together 
softly, and not heeding us; so I said, but in a low voice: “Yes, 
when I was a happy child on a sunny holiday, and had every- 
thing that I could think of.” 

“So it is,” said he. “You remember just now you twitted 
me with living in the second childhood of the world. You will 
air it a happy world to live in; you will be happy there—for a 
while.’ 

Again I did not like his scarcely veiled threat, and was be- 
ginning to trouble myself with trying to remember how I had 
got among this curious people, when the old man called out in 
a cheery voice: “Now, my children, take your guest away, 
and make much of him; for it is your business to make him 
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sleek of skin and peaceful of mind; he has by no means been 
as lucky as you have. Farewell, guest!” and he grasped my 
hand warmly. 

“Good bye,” said I, “and thank you very much for all that 
you have told me. I will come and see you as soon as I come 
back to London. May I? 

“Yes,” he said, “come by all means—if you can.” 

“It won’t be for some time yet,” quoth Dick, in his cheery 
voice ; “for when the hay is in up the river, I shall be for tak- 
ing him around through the country between hay and wheat 
harvests, to see how our friends live in the north country. Then 
in the wheat harvest we shall de a good stroke of work, I should 
hope—in Wiltshire by preference, for he will be getting a 
little hard with all the open-air living, and I shall be as tough 
as nails.” 

“But you will take me along, won’t you, Dick?” said Clara, 
laying her pretty hand on his shoulder. 

“Will I not?” said Dick, somewhat boisterously. “And we 
will manage to send you to bed pretty tired every night; and 
you will look so beautiful with your neck all brown, and your 
hands, too, and under your gown as white as privet, that you 
will get some of those strange discontented whims out of your 
head, my dear. However, our week’s haymaking will do all 
that for you.” 

The girl reddened very prettily, and not for shame, but for 
pleasure, and the old man laughed, and said: 

“Guest, I see that you will be as comfortable as need be, for 
you need not fear that those two will be too officious with you ; 
they will be so busy with each other that they will leave you 
a good deal to yourself, I am sure, and that is a real kindness 
to a guest, after all. O, you need not be afraid of being one 
too many, either; it is just what these birds in a nest like, to 
have a good convenient friend to turn to, so that they may re- 
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lieve the ecstasies of love with the solid commonplace of friend- 
ship. Besides, Dick, and much more Clara, likes a little talking 
at times, and you know lovers do not talk unless they get into 
trouble, they only prattle. Good bye, guest, may you be happy!” 

Clara went up to old Hammond, threw her arms about his 

neck, and kissed him heartily, and said: ‘You are a dear old 
man, and may have your jest about me as much as you please; 
and it won’t be long before we see you again; and you may 
be sure we shall make our guest happy, though, mind you, there 
is some truth in what you say.” 
_ Then I shook hands again, and we went out of the hall and 
into the cloisters, and so in the street found Greylocks in the 
shafts waiting for us. He was well looked after, for a little 
lad of about seven years old had his hand on the rein and was 
solemnly looking up into his face; on his back, withal, was a 
girl of fourteen, holding a three-year-old sister on before her; 
while another girl, about a year older than the boy, hung on 
behind. The three were occupied partly with eating cherries, 
partly with patting and punching Greylocks, who took all their 
caresses in good part, but pricked up his ears when Dick made 
his appearance. The girls got off quietly, and going up to 
Clara, made much of her, and snuggled up to her. And then 
we got into the carriage, Dick shook the reins, and we got 
under way at once, Greylocks trotting soberly between the 
lovely trees of the London streets, that were sending floods 
of fragrance into the cool evening air, for it was now getting 
toward sunset. 

We could hardly go but fair and softly all the way, as there 
were a great many people abroad in that cool hour. Seeing so 
many people made me notice their looks the more, and I must 
say my taste, cultivated in the somber grayness, or rather 
brownness, of the nineteenth century, was rather apt to con- 
demn the gaiety and brightness of the raiment ; and I even ven- 
tured to say as much to Clara. She seemed rather surprised, 
and even slightly indignant, and said: ‘‘Well, well, what’s 
the matter? They are not about any dirty work; they are only 
amusing themselves in the fine evening ; there is nothing to foul 
their clothes. Come, doesn’t it all look very pretty? It isn’t 
gaudy, you know.” 

Indeed that was true, for many of the people were clad in 
colors that were sober enough, though beautiful, and the har- 
mony of the colors was perfect and most delightful. 

I said, “Yes, that is so. But how can everybody afford such 
costly garments? Look! There goes a middle-aged man in 
a sober gray dress, but I can see from here that it is made 
of very fine woolen stuff, and is covered with silk embroid- 
ery.” 
Said Clara: “He could wear shabby clothes if he pleased— 
that is, if he didn’t think he would hurt people’s feelings by 
doing so.” 

“But please tell me,” said I, “how can they afford it?” 

As soon as I had spoken I perceived that I had got back to 
my old blunder, for I saw Dick’s shoulders shaking with laugh- 
ter; but he wouldn’t say a word, but handed me over to the 
tender mercies of Clara, who said— 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean. Of course we can 
afford it, or else we shouldn’t do it. It would be easy enough 
for us to say, we will only spend our labor on making our 
clothes comfortable, but we don’t choose to stop there. Why 
do you find fault with us? Does it seem to you as if we 
starved ourselves of food in order to make ourselves fine clothes, 
or do you think there is anything wrong in liking to see the 
coverings of our bodies beautiful like our bodies are, just as 
a deer’s or an otter’s skin has been made beautiful from the 
first? Come, what is wrong with you?” 

I bowed before the storm, and mumbled out some excuse 
or other. I must say I might have known that people who 
were so fond of architecture generally would not be backward 
in ornamenting themselves, all the more as the shape of their 
faiment, apart from its color, was both beautiful and reason- 
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able—veiling the form, without either muffling or caricatur- 
ing it. 

Clara was soon mollified, and as we drove along toward the 
wood before mentioned, she said to Dick: 

“T tell you what, Dick, now that kinsman Hammond the 
Elder has seen our guest in his queer clothes, I think we ought 
to find him something decent to put on for our journey to- 
morrow, especially since, if we do not, we shall have to answer 
all sorts of questions as to his clothes, and where they came 
from. Besides,” she said slyly, “when he is clad in handsome 
garments he will not be so quick to blame us for our child- 
ishness in wasting our time in making ourselves look pleasant 
to each other.” 

“All right, Clara,” said Dick, “he shall have everything that 
you—that he wants to have. I will look something out for him 
before he gets up to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE HAMMERSMITH GUEST-HOUSE AGAIN, 


tim<_| MIDST such talk, driving quietly through the 

i balmy evening, we came to Hammersmith, 
and were well received by our friends there. 
Boffin, in a fresh suit of clothes, welcomed 
me back with stately courtesy: the weaver 
wanted to buttonhole me and get out of me 
what old Hammond had said, but was very 
friendly and cheerful when Dick warned him off ; Annie shook 
hands with me, and hoped I had had a pleasant day—so kindly, 
that I felt a slight pang as our hands parted, for, to say the 
truth, I liked her better than Clara, who seemed to be always 
a little on the defensive, whereas Annie was as frank as could 
be, and seemed to get honest pleasure from everything and 
everybody about her without the least effort. 

We had quite a little feast that evening, partly in my honor, 
and partly, I suspect, though nothing was said about it, in 
honor of Dick and Clara coming together again. The wine 
was of the best; the hall was redolent of rich summer flowers, 
and after supper we not only had music (Annie, to my mind, 
surpassing all the others for sweetness and clearness of voice, 
as well as for feeling and meaning) but at last we even got to 
telling stories, and sat there listening, with no other light but 
that of the summer moon streaming through the beautiful 
traceries of the windows, as if we had belonged to time long 
passed, when books were scarce and the art of reading some- 
what rare. Indeed, I may say here, that though, as you will 
have noted, my friends had mostly something to say about 
books, yet they were not great readers, considering the refine- 
ment of their manners, and the great amount of leisure which 
they obviously had. In fact, when Dick, especially, mentioned 
a book, he did so with the air of a man who has accomplished 
an achievement, as much as to say, “There, vou see I have 
actually read that!” 

The evening passed all too quickly for me, since that day, for 
the first time in my life, I was having my fill of the pleasure 
of the eyes without any of that sense of incongruity, that dread 
of approaching ruin, which had always beset me hitherto when 
I had been among the beautiful works of art of the past, min- 
gled with the lovely nature of the present; both of them, in 
fact, the result of the long centuries of tradition which had com- 
pelled men to produce the art, and compelled nature to run into 
the mold of the ages. Here I could enjoy everything without an 
afterthought of the injustice and miserable toil which made my 
leisure; the ignorance and dullness of life which went to make 
my keen appreciation of history; the tyranny and the struggle 
full of fear and mishap which went to make my romance. The 
only weight I had upon my heart was a vague fear as it drew 
toward bed time concerning the place wherein I should wake 
on the morrow, but I choked that down, and went to bed happy, 
and in a very few moments was in a dreamless sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


THE COMRADE. 


Views and Reviews. 


HEN William Morris died, in 1896, there were 
a few critics who urged that the universal 
laudation of our great comrade was prema- 
ture, and, in part, insincere. “His was a 
temporary glory; he will soon be forgotten,” 
they said. It is, perhaps, too soon to attempt 

= to determine with any degree of accuracy 
his true place as one of the forces in modern art and literature, 
but this much is certain: his influence was never so great and 
far-reaching as it is to-day. He is the great inspirer of thou- 
sands of souls. 

Not the least interesting of the many signs of the ever- 
widening influence of Morris, and the growing interest in the 
man and his work, is the appearance of yet another biography 
of him. What with the biographies by Vallance and Mackail, 
and such little sketches as that of James Leatham, together 
with innumerable magazine articles, one would: naturally sup- 
pose that there would be little likelihood of an existing demand 
sufficient to guarantee the publication of another. Yet such 
a sagacious firm as the Putnams have just published a beauti- 
ful volume of nearly three hundred pages, entitled “William 
Morris: Poet, Craftsman, Socialist.” Like most of the works 
of the Knickerbocker Press, and as befits the subject, it is a 
beautiful specimen of modern typography. No lover of the 
book beautiful could fail, it seems to me, to be charmed with 
its well-printed pages and the simple charm of its cover design. 
The very appearance of the book is an invitation to the reader. 
_ The author of this new “Life,” Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
is well and favorably known on account of her careful and sym- 
pathetic studies of Browning, Tennyson, and the two Rossettis. 
She does not attempt a detailed biography: that has already 
been done by J. W. Mackail. To quote her own words: “My 
own endeavor has been to present a picture of Morris’s busy 
career, perhaps not less vivid for the absence of much detail, 
and showing only the man and his work as they appeared to 
the outer public.” Within these self-imposed limits Miss Cary 

as, upon the whole, succeeded. To those of us who knew 
him, the picture she gives of Morris cannot appeal with the 
same vividness as to those who never enjoyed that privilege. 

The weakest point of Miss Cary’s work, I think, lies in her 
almost slavish following of Mackail’s work, which, excellent 
in so many respects, is, nevertheless, lacking in insight, and 
even in sympathy, in its treatment of Morris’ Socialist career. 
So much that is pertinent to that phase of his life has been 
ignored by Mr. Mackail that I had hoped to find it set forth 
by Miss Cary. Everyone who knows the part played: by Morris 
in the English Socialist movement, knows that. his interest in 
the cause, and his activity in its propaganda, were much greater 
in the last two years of his life than Miss Cary’s account of 
those years would indicate. Everyone knows, too, how com- 
pletely he abandoned the attitude which led to the unfortunate 
break with the Social Democratic Federation, and how com- 
plete was the reconciliation. His speech at the New Year gath- 
ering of the latter body, in January, 1896, the year of his 
death, was perhaps one of the most enthusiastic he ever made. 
There is yet opportunity for an account of Morris, the Socialist, 
which, while it may show him to have been possessed of very 
little political ns averse will add greatly to the glory and honor 
of his memory. Incidentally, it will also vindicate the character 
of men yet living, no less noble than himself, and of a move- 
ment greater than himself, or any man or number of men. 

_ On page 189, Miss Cary rashly enters upon a field of criti- 
cism foreign to her spirit and training. “His Socialist princi- 
ples are,” she says, “easily torn to ribbons by the political econo- 
mist in possession of facts showing the increasing prosperity of 
the working classes, and their increasing interest under exist- 
ing conditions in the arts and in education.” Morris himself, 


more than once, met this roseate view in a manner which Miss 
Cary would not be able easily to rebut. He was truly no po- 
litical economist, and, in the early days of his Socialist life, he 
would “refer that question to my friend Hyndman” if it in- 
volved a knotty point in economics. But it must be remem- 
bered that he afterward made a fair study of the subject, and 
even included the “Capital” of Marx. With characteristic mod- 
esty he underrates his abilities in this direction, but I do not 
hesitate to say that he could have fairly demonstrated that his 
Socialist principles were amply supported by the greatest po- 
litical economists. It is interesting to remember that Morris 
himself attributed his conversion in large part to a careful 
study of those posthumous essays against Socialism by John 
Stuart Mill—an economist who, before his death, discovered 
that his studies in political economy had made him a Socialist. 

But, taken all in all, this story of the life of the great poet- 
craftsman who was our comrade, who gave us of his best, and 
bore his share of the hard, unrequited toil of the movement in 
which we toil, is one that should be cordially received, and for 
which I hope and predict a large sale proportionate to its 
merit. 

No notice of the book can be considered satisfactory which 
omits mention of the graceful style in which it is written. Miss 
Cary’s literary abilities are above the average, and the reader 
is captivated by her manner of telling the story of Morris’s va- 
ried history almost as much as by the history itself. There 
are a number of familiar illustrations, and some that are new 
—all produced in superb style. No better gift to a friend could 
be selected than this magnificent volume. 

* * * 


‘ 


I have received from Mr. Frederick Keppel, the well-known 
art connoisseur of this city, a set of the dainty little booklets 
which he has published under the title of “The Keppel Book- 
lets.” Nothing of the same nature has ever given me such 
genuine pleasure as these little brochures, and I cordially recom- 
mend them. There are five booklets enclosed in a box, and the 
subjects are: “Sir Seymour Hayden, Painter-Etcher,” by Mr. 
Keppel ; “Dry Points by Paul Helleu,” by Frederick Wedmore ; 
“Concerning the Etchings of Mr. Whistler,” by Jcoegh Pen- 
nell; “Jean Francois Millet, Painter-Etcher,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Renssalaer, with a brief sketch of the life of Millet, by 
Mr. Keppel; and “Joseph Pennell,” by Arthur Tomson. Each 
booklet is illustrated by several examples of the work of the 
artist of which it treats, and when I say that they were printed 
at the De Vinne Press it is quite superfluous to add anything 
concerning their typographical merit. The set is sold for twen- 
ty-five cents, and as it bears the legend, “First Series,” it is to 
be presumed that there are others to follow. A few such sets 
would be an education far above anything which has hitherto 
been possible for any but the privileged few. Thank you, Mr. 
Keppel! 

ea Ue aM 


The Bibliophile who is also a Socialist will look forward with 
a good deal of interest to the next publication of the Cranbrook 
Press. Mr. Booth announces for publication an edition of the 
world-famed “Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, limited to 210 
copies. With his usual rare good judgment, Mr. Booth will 
keep to the translation of Burnet, and the edition of the Foulis 
Brothers, published in Glasgow in 1762. It will be in large 
quarto form, as most of the Cranbrook publications are, and 
it is safe to say that it will be a valuable addition to the already 
large number of fine editions of this noble work. 

No Socialist, and no one interested in the great social prob- 
lems which confront us, should fail to read and re-read the 
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“Utopia.” No Socialist’s library is complete without a copy— 
but, alas! most of us must be content with the substance in 
commoner and cheaper dress. 


* * * 


Mr. Julian Ralph’s novel, “The Millionairess,” possesses the 
essential merit of being very interesting. It is brimful of inci- 
dent, and holds the attention of the reader from cover to cover. 
But when that is said the tale is told. It is one of the many 
books that the world soon reads—and forgets. It deals with 
the ways of fashionable society—devious ways of revelry and 
debauchery, relieved here and there by lives of real heroism 
and goodness. Whether Mr. Ralph writes from intimate knowl- 
edge of the “Four Hundred,” or from hearsay, 1 do not know. 
I suspect, however, that he is a harsh critic. 

“The Millionairess’—the word is abominable—is Miss La- 
mont, a young and beautiful woman of lofty ideals, whose in- 
herent goodness saves her from more than one perilous situa- 
tion. Most of the scenes are set in her beautiful mansion on 
the Hudson. She is alone, and constantly torn by dread of the 
moral peril by which she is surrounded, her greatest support 
being the comfort and advice of Courtlandt Beekman, a perfect 
type of the Anglo-Saxon ideal of manhood. In the end the 
two are united, and the love scene in the final chapter is the best 
in the book. Of course the chief interest centers around these 
two, but there is one other character in whom one’s interest 
becomes almost equally great. Bryan Cross, a young man of 
good position, enters upon a moral crusade against the wrong 
doings and the degeneration of high society. He is a great 
orator, a sort of Father Ignatius, but without the latter’s pro- 
found intellect and intense moral courage. Upon the whole he 
is a weak and pitiful creature, afraid of his own soul: his one 
strong trait being his love for an invalid sister. He becomes 
pastor of the Knickerbocker Baptist Church, but his flock soon 
tires of mere glittering oratory and fervid denunciation. It’s the 
“old-fashioned gospel” the church wants, and he finds that he 
does not believe in the fundamentals of that gospel. He tries, 
however, to preach as if he did, but the strain is too great. He 
goes away a while, his sister being dead, to return soon, a help- 
a hopeless mental wreck. But death is kind, and claims 


It is throughout the work of a very observant and talented 
journalist, with too much of a disposition to preach. And the 
sermons are generally as unconvincing as those of poor Bryan 
Cross. There are some excellent illustrations in color by C. 
F. Underwood. 


* * * 


Two little publications of more than passing interest, and 
deserving of longer notice than is here possible, come from 
the press of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. The first, 
a well-printed and dainty little pamphlet, is entitled “Crime and 
Criminals,” being a stenographic report of an address deliv- 
ered to the prisoners in the Chicago County Jail by that brill- 
iant and good man, Clarence S. Darrow. Surely never was such 
an address given to a lot of prisoners! I wish Mr. Darrow, 
who is a lawyer, could deliver a similar address to an audience 
of justices, and I’ll wager he himself has already wished that 
he might. It is a brilliant and profound utterance, which should 
be read by every Socialist. 

The second of the publications referred to is the “Career and 
Conversations of John Swinton,” by Robert Waters. Mr. Wat- 
ers, who was a life-long friend of John Swinton, has given us 
in a little book of 84 pages an interesting account of that brave 
old fighter in so many of the “advanced” movements of his 
time. Mr. Waters has many qualifications which fit him to be 
the biographer of Swinton, and I hope that some day in the 
near future there will be an adequate biography worthy of so 
good and true a man, and so brave a warrior for justice. Mean- 
time, this little sketch is eminently worth reading. J. S. 
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A Terrible Sum. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The study of Zola’s works in this issue by 
our esteemed comrade and friend, M. Jean 
Longuet, of Paris, will doubtless appeal to a 
large circle of our readers. Comrade Longuet, 
who is, by the way, a grandson of Karl Marx, 
is one of the best known of the younger jour- 
nalists in the French Socialist movement, and 
we heartily welcome him as one of our con- 
tributors, 


Pili gil, 


The frequency with which contributions 
from our pages are reproduced in those of our 
many contemporaries at home and abroad is, 
of course, as evidencing the growing popular- 
ity of THe Comrane, very gratifying to our- 
selves. We feel, however, that our contem- 
poraries do themselves scant justice by con- 
tinually reprinting from our pages articles and 
poems without assigning us the slightest cred- 
it. For the most part, this is cheerfully—even 
generously—done, but there are a few papers 
which are continually sinning in this respect. 


Y 
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We would remind these appreciative but not 
too generous friends that THz Comranpe is a 
copyrighted magazine. The various poems, ar- 
ticles,. translations, cartoons, and other con- 
tents are copyrighted in the interest of our 
contributors. In the case of editorial contri- 


butions and those by members of the ad- 
visory committee whose names appear on the 


editorial page, no objection whatever will be 
raised if, in reproducing them, our friends will 
acknowledge the source. Permission to re- 
produce other special features should be asked, 
and, in most instances, would be readily 
granted. 

* s s 


In our next issue we shall publish, among 
other things ‘How I Became a Soctauist’ by 
Father McGrady, and a contribution from our 
esteemed comrade and friend, Robert Rives 
La Monte, giving his impressions of that much 
lauded Land of Reform, New Zealand. This 
article, which will be profusely illustrated, will, 
we believe, interest a large number of people. 
Of Mr. La Monte’s sincerity there can be no 
doubt whatever, nor of his abundant qualifica- 
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tions. The translator of Ferris’s “Socialism 
and Modern Science,” and of “The People’s 
Marx,” and other standard Socialist works, 
his name is universally known and respected 
among English-speaking Socialists. 


Our friends will have noticed that we have 
seen fit to issue another magazine, THz Acrra- 
tor. As its name implies, it is intended to 
be used for general propaganda, and in view 
of the enormous growth of our vote and the 
resultant activity we confidently expect that 
Tue Acitator will speedily take rank as the 
best and ‘most vital “agitator” in Socialist 
literature. Small in size, so as to be easily car- 
ried in the pocket, or enclosed in a letter to a 
friend, and published at a remarkably low 
price, it fulfills all the requirements of the 
active, “live” propagandist better than any 
pamphlet could do, because of its many and 
varied illustrations and the number and range 
of the articles which it contains. The demand 
for something of the kind was so great and 
pressing that we felt obliged to meet it to 
the best of our ability. 


We have also issued in neat pamphlet form 
“Socialism the Basis of Universal Peace,” by 
Dr. H. A. Gibbs, of Worcester, Mass. This is 
a paper which was read by the author at the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Union at Mystic, Conn., in August last, where 
it excited much favorable comment. In view 
of the widespread revolt against militarism 
and imperialism, such a pamphlet should have 
a wide circulation as placing the Socialist posi- 
tion squarely before the people. It is an attrac- 
tively printed little booklet of 32 pages, with a 
neat cover, and will be sold at the following 
rates for cash: One copy, 5 cents; 10 copies, 
35 cents; 25 copies, 80 cents; 50 copies, $1.40; 
100 copies, $2.50. 

* * * 


We have also ready for immediate issue a 
new 16-page pamplilet by Charles H. Vail on 
“Socialism and the Negro Problem.” This is 
a clear statement by a competent and convinc- 
ing writer of the Socialist position upon a 
most important question. We have other im- 
portant publications for early publication, too. 
The price of “Socialism and the Negro Prob- 
lem” is: Single copy, 5 cents; 10 copies, 20 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 

Sage ee 


To those of our readers who were kept wait- 
ing unduly for the bound volumes of THE 
Comrane, we offer our sincere apologies. Ow- 
ing to a series of unavoidable occurrences over 
which we had no control the work of binding 
was for a time delayed, but the volumes have 
now, in most cases, been sent out. All who 
have seen the binding have proclaimed their 
entire satisfaction and we believe that the 
volume will be a highly valued possession im 
every Socialist home. We can still supply 
these bound volumes at $2.25, express paid. 

Tue Comeane PusLisHINc Co. 

11 Cooper Square, New York City. 
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For only a dime you can have ten weekly visits of the 


“Social Democratic Herald”’ 


a clean, bright exponent of American Social Democracy, founded in 1897 by 
Eugene V. Debs. It will keep you posted on the Socialist movement of the 


entire world. 
Address: SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC HERALD, 
614 State Street, Milwaukee. 


The International Library Publishing Co., 


of New York, has secured the entire edition 
of Karl Kautuky’s “Communism in Central 
Europe in the Time of the Reformation.” For 
price of this book see advertisement of the In- 
ternational Library Publishing Co. in this issue 
of THe ComRADE. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
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Send us ten Socialists’ addresses and we will mail 
the paper to you for ten weeks. 


Self- Hypnotic Healing! 


I have made a late discovery that enables ali to in- 
duce the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, 
awaken at any desired time and thereby cure all 
known diseases and bad habits. ANYONE can io- 
duce this sleep in themselves InaeeD Oy, at firet sia! 
control their dreams, read the minds of friends 
enemies, visit any part of the earth, solve hard 
questions and problema in this sleep and remem 
all when awake. This so-calied Mental-Vision “aed 
son will be sent to anyone ABSOLUTELY FRBSE, act- 
ually enabling him to do the above without charge 
whatever. 

Prof. BR. E Datton, Lincoln, Neb., U. 8. A, 
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RBED, Coffee Importers, 209 Hudson 8t., 


PROFITS $10 to $25 WEEKLY. 


& 
N,:¥. 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Reg. Our 

Price Price 

Eltzbacher. Der Anarchismus....... $2.60 $2.00 

Haeckel. Riddle of the Universe.... 1.50 1.08 

Balzac. Droll Stories ............-- 2.50 1.00 
Ferri. Socialism and the Modern =, 

SICH: May oclnc soivine a pelseeskieteneecs nc -16 
Fyffe. of Europe, 

net eo sarees eer Seer ase 2.75 1.76 

Gorky.) (TAlem 6 ice siacca rate cl asics 1.20 
Kauts! nism in Central 


tsky. Commu 
Europe in the Time of the Reforma- 


SIG: clsiete ain aielsss ii ainieleis's A sieln edane 3.00 2.00 
Kennan. Siberia and the Exile Sys- 

tem, 2 vols, postpaid............... 6.00 4.00 
Korolenko. Makar’s Dream; Bad 

Company and the New Life, A Si- 

berian Story by Volchovsky....... -70 86 
— The Saghatien Convict; Easter 

ares oe tories by Machtet and AG s 
sion Field, Factory and Work- 

shop ....... Hope seo a Pe oat -90 

y. ory 0: e 
COomMune ssid ok scaraiatbalaaaidiere c'o\e es 1.00 30 
ray. History of the 

Commune. Library Edition ...... 3.00 15 
MacLeod. History of Economics.... 4.60 150 
Sidney Webb. The Eight Hour 

DRY. asad aie ecto etercaltetn ie cesta aye tae a a 15 
Spencer. Facts and Comments...... 1320 
Tschernisheosky. What's to be Done 80 
Tolstoy, Kreutzer Sonata............ 26 10 
rig rc fe —Pages of Socialist His- 35 
aha Recent Economic Changes... 2.00 -65 
paca ahiaier ron Pip awaiei gs eiststeweheintel> ¢ 2.00 -80 


one-fourth of price for postage. 
For Agsaitionss titles see previous issues of 
“The Comrade.” 


International Book Store, 


A. Wasserman, 
29 Clinton St., N.Y. 


Are You Ruptured? 
TheBest Truss 


Single $2.00 
Double $4.00 
Can be sent by mai) 


R.H.LUTHIN,  Droggist, 
191 -Bowery, New York. 
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‘THE COMRADE. 
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Ohe Craftsman 


25 CENTS 
THE COPY 


3 DOLLARS 
THE YEAR 


A Magazine for 
People who think 


While maintaining a high literary standard 
THE CRAFTSMAN deals with all social & 
economic questions which tend to better 
the position, comfort and happiness of the 
workman. ‘ 


The International School of 
Social Economy # #& # & 


Permanently Located 
At Kansas City, Mo. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY-FOUR 
CORRESPONDENCE STUDENTS. 


Three Dollars Pays the Bills. 


The next twelve weeks’ term of Training 


The Craftsman 


we 


Departement. 32 
SYRACUSE, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


3 Months for 25 Cents 


THE UNITED CRAFTS 


NEW YORK. 
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TRYING TO CHEAT GOD 
MARCUS W. AOauINe Genes PASS, OREGON. 
15 Cents, postpaid. 


A collection of 12 essays written from the socialist 
standpoint. If you would like to read a biting 
arraignment of *‘Captains of Industry’, Govern- 
ment by Injunction, The Supreme Court, etc. get a 
Copy. — A. M. Simons says of it: “It is really 
something new and refreshing in the midst of a 
vast mass of commonplace material for socialist 
propaganda”, 


Socialist Buttons. _ 


A Variety to Choose From. 


No. 34. ‘‘Mother’’ Jones photo button, copied 
from new photo. 1% inch diameter. 10c. a 
piece, 75c. a dozen. 

35. A beautiful red button, 
Torch, no inscription. % inch in diameter. 30c. 
@ dozen. 

No. 24. Red button with Arm and Torch and 
inscription: Socialist Party. % inch in diameter. 
25c. a dozen, $1.25 a hundred. 

26. Small Red Button, with Arm and Torch, 
no inscription. % inch in diameter. 30c. a 
dozen, $1.75 a hundred. 

33. New Socialist Party Button with clasped 
hands ‘across the globe, red rim with inscription: 
“Socialist Party” and ‘‘Workers of the World, 
Unite.” % inch in diameter. 25c. a dozen. A 
neat button in bright colors. 

31. Karl Marx Photo Medallion. A beautiful 
portrait of Marx, covered with celluloid, with 
easel. An appropriate ornament for any Socialist 
home, also suitable for Socialist fairs, ete. 3% 
inch in diameter. 40c. a piece. 

32. New Marx Portrait Buttons with inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Workingmen of all Countries, Unite,” 
and Karl Marx on red rim. % inch in diameter. 
35c. a dozen, $2,25 a hundred. 

We are originators and designers of Socialist 
Buttons. Special Buttons and Badges made to 
order on short notice. 

Send us $1.00 for an assortment of Socialist 
Emblem and Portrait Buttons, put up on nice 
pad, ready for sale in your club rooms and at 


meetings. 
COMRADE PUBLISHING CO., 
11 Cooper Square, N. Y. 


with Arm and 
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Box 405. 


School for Socialist workers begins Novem- 
ber 10, 1902, at Kansas City, Mo. 
dollars pays tuition, text books, board, lodg- 
ing and laundry. 

Every person who has taken these lessons 
or who has been in the Training School is 
delighted with the work and is a tireless 
worker for Socialism. 


Send stamps for particulars. 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 


Fifty 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


os 
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40°|, Discount 


On the following Books: 


The Passing of Capitalism, Ladoff......... $0.25 
The Civil War in France, Marx.........--+ 
Social Democratic Red Book...... 
The Eighteenth Brumaire, Marx.. 


Why We Should Study Socialism. 10 

Science and the Workingmen............++ +25 
Our Price for these Books is 75c. 

FRESUIAT | | DTICO ne :pis' sin inva acs cine e bicsesr takhaia a piayyiaia 1,25 


Complete Catalogue on application. 
COMRADE PUBLISHING CoO., 


11 Cooper Square, N. Y. 


“SOCIAL JUSTICE” 


EDITED BY FRED’K G. STRICKLAND. 


A monthly message from agitators in the field. 
Sood for the man who has n’t thought, 
and full of suggestions to 
socialist workers. 


25 Cents for 8 Months, 35 Cents per Year. 
Address: Social Justice, Aspen, Colo. 


No Socialist Entertainment or 
Lecture can be a success without 
The Com- 


Stereoptican Views. 
rade Pub Co. has a fine collection 
of Slides, which can be hired by 
your organization. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
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“The Free Comrade” 


AN UTTERANCE OF 
THe FREE SPIRIT 
‘The voice of one speaking tor Liberty, Sympathy, 
Individuality, the Larger Love and the Larger 
Life. Poetic, philosophic, reconciling. Not a sword, 
but a solvent. 
‘(4nd this is Liberty, that one grow after the law 
of his own life, hindering not another.” 
Monthly, 50 cents a year. 


J. WILLIAM LLOYD, Editor, 
BOX 112 WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Agitation is the Seed which the Socialist Sows. 
He knows that the harvest toa great extent de- 
pends on the quality of propaganda material. 
Our illustrated Propaganda Leaflets 
are recognized as superior, because they are 
ATTRACTIVE 
IMPRESSIVE 
CONVINCING 
and LOW PRICED. 
Send a dime for a sample collection of fifty. 
1. The Worker with the Capitalist 
MEA rads: forsiniaretreierterein pine raratel cine sina 100 for 20c. 
2. Dialogue between Machine Gun 
and Mauser. 2.0 ..¢.c.c.-cisvees 100 for 20c. 
3. A Lesson from the Donkeys....100 for 20c. 
4. Child Slaves in “Free”? America.100 for 75c. 
5. The Workman’s Burden......... 100 for 20c. 
6. Trade Unionism, Wise and 
Otherwise. ...-...e¢eeccereecess 100 for 10c. 
7. The Hustler and the Trust. 100 for 10c. 
8. 
9 
10. 


What Socialism Is..... 100 for 10c. 

Bullet and Ballot.. 

. Capital and Labor......... 

11. Socialist Vote of the Worl 

12. Equality and Fraternity... 100 for 10c. 
13. The Trust King and his Pup 

OCHA ce wieipaeleineie ipialels iaisieire ---.100 for 20c. 


1000 Leaflets for $1.00, postpaid. 


COMRADE PUBLISHINGCO., 
11 Cooper Square, N. Y. 


‘‘Mother’’ Jones Portrait, from new photo. 
Five cents each, 35c.a dozen. $2.50 a hundred. 


Comrade Publishing Co. 
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